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EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
of Instructions to Colonel Chesney, §c., 
ther with Abstracts of Correspondence, 








ble view at BH je. Printed by Order of the House of Com 

reat. In mons. . 

earning, t there is a fashion in everything, is a truth 
ich has sobered down into a common-place ; 

} Purpose, on 


one reason why so little has resulted from 
Euphrates Expedition is, that it was not the 
ion. The public mind had not been duly 
ed for it—the public pulse had not been 
imed by the romance of the subject. It was 
idered and talked of as a mere commercial 
matter of bargain between the 
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nt subjects of Office and the East India Company, 
ictionary with Bireed on by circumstances, and relating princi- 
ly engaged to pl toa new mail route to India, in which the 

: jc generally were no more interested than in 
ath ® new mail route to Holyhead or Newcastle. 





Mere should have been a previous awakening 
the public mind on the subject ; Bassora and 
jad, Babylon the Great and Palmyra, 



















‘ ‘Susiana and Balsora’s haven,” the ten thou- 
te nd Greeks and the army of Alexander, the 
reland, and # Brdle of the world and the early seat of Chris- 
he tity, should have been rung in the public ear, 
til they were familiar as household words !— 

originality aad camels, too, “ the ships of the desert,” ny 
strious. he wild Bedouin, skulking behind the tamarisk, 
— picturesquely pera under the date tree, 
rocco, gilt and objects that should have figured in the 
landscape, and would have had their influences. 

Iwas in this way that public attention was 

tdition, nearly sed to the great Polar expeditions; and 
; wgh year after year, and thousands upon 
view to oe housands were expended, merely to solve a 
rdered Sue egraphical problem, nobody complained; so 
aye fh from it, although the object never was ac- 
agri 4 emplished, nobody would complain if another 
the | Cory = epedition were fitted out to-morrow. It is 





more than probable, that the survey of that 
i-bound coast has cost from fifteen to twenty 
lhowand pounds a mile, and no possible com- 
ting benefit could result from it; while 
survey of the Euphrates, which was con- 
uted with such vast commercial and other in- 
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‘blishing a point (gest, and would not cost more per five hundred 
edecessors, as niles, was a doomed affair from its outset. We 
iew. mad, in the very instructions given— 





“It will be Colonel Chesney's first duty to use 






he CELTIC fery exertion to secure the success of the expedi- 
elects wi 3 in the shortest possible time. * 
History of Ma @ “You have already been informed, that His Ma- 







y's Government cannot apply to Parliament for 
4“Y gant in addition to that of 20,000/., which has 
been % liberally made, for the purpose of ascertain- 
y the Practicability of navigating the Euphrates. 
Yo will always bear in mind that that is the one ob- 
of your expedition, and that scientific inquiries, 


however interesting, ere not to be allowed to detain 
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The plain English of wiich is this: Circum- 
Mances have forced on us the necessity of doing 
mething ; a Committee of the House of Com- 
us has recommended a parliamentary grant 
‘cover the expenses of an experimental expe- 
ton; you therefore will proceed accordingly ; 
itremember ‘‘ the one object,”"—do not waste 
moment upon “scientific inquiries, however 
esting,” but get on as fast as possible to 
ra, and then—“ go hang, go hang,”—or, 
More courteous phrase, put yourself in im- 
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mediate communication with the Bombay go- 
vernment, for then we have done with you. 

In this spirit the expedition appears to have 
been sent forth. It was unfortunate at starting ; 
it was delayed at Liverpool beyond the time 
anticipated, for that town, it appeared, did not 
afford those facilities of outfit which had been, 
and might reasonably have been, anticipated. It 
was again, and most cruelly, delayed on its ar- 
rival in Syria, by the suspicions or the policy of 
Mehemet Ali;+ and it was only by such per- 
sonal exertions as caused, in some instances, a 
positive sacrifice of life, and dangerous illness to 
all, that, after eleven months of intolerable 
labour, the little band were enabled to get their 
vessels afloat on the river. The most interesting 
letters are those written during this period by 
Sir John Hobhouse, and which are full of unaf- 
fected sympathy for the sufferings of all; at the 
same time, Sir John generally concludes with 
a pretty intelligible hint about the money. The 
additional outlay, it was obvious, and is admitted, 
had arisen from circumstances over which the 
parties had no control, and which could have 
no refererice to the ordinary or average expenses 
of the line of route. Yet the point insisted on 
is not the general benefits to be derived from the 
expedition, but the one object—get to Bassora 
—get it over. Something, however, and of inter- 
est too, was performed, during this unexpected 
delay, by such of the officers as could be spared 
from the tremendous labours of transporting the 
steam-vessels and stores to the Euphrates; and 
the nature and extent of those labours may be 
inferred, from the facts, that the boilers were 
actually moved up hills, inch by inch by jack- 
screws, and the diving-bell had to be rolled 
under water, by means of long poles, for more 
than halfa mile. Yet, during their detention 
here, the observatory was erected, and many 
astronomical observations made; the sites of 
ancient and famous cities were visited; the 
coast of Lataquia (Laodicea) was surveyed ; 
excutsions were made to Mount Cassius (Gebel 
Acra) :— 

“The results given by the barometer, which was 
observed at various heights, compared with a re- 
gister kept at the same time by Mr. Eden in the 
depdt, coincided closely with those obtained trigo- 
nometrically by Lieutenant Murphy, and which 
gave for the elevation above the sea 5,318 feet; but 
this mountain, notwithstanding its great height, is 
entirely composed of supracretaceous limestones, 
characterized by cones and cerithie. At its north- 
eastern foot is an extensive deposit of highly crys- 
talline gypsum, and, to the south-east, diallage rocks 
and serpentines break through the same formations, 
accompanied by lacustrine marls and siliceous lime- 
stones. 

“On the 29th April a party, consisting of Lieute- 
nant Murphy, Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. Thompson, 
left the Orontes in a country boat to commence the 
survey of the Gulf of Scanderoon and its neighbour- 
ing shores. The first points visited were Arsoos and 
Rhosus; an ascent was then made to Gebel Kais- 
erick, on which they bivouacked. Next came Scan- 
deroon, and in its neighbourhood Jacob’s Well, the 
site of Myriandros; to the south the pass of Bylan, 
gates of Syria (Ptolemy), Amanian gates (Strabo), a 
defile in the mountains separating the Amanus from 
the Rhosus, and leading from Myriandos into the 
plain of Antioch or Umk. In the north, the re- 





* See Athenwum, Nos. 401, 412, 413, 427, and many 
others, but especially No. 413, which contains a highly- 
— account of a visit to the little camp at Amelia 

epot. 








mains of a marble gateway, commonly called Jonas’ 
Pillars; (Cilician Gates of Ptolemy, L. Curtius and 
Arrian): this was the midnight halt of Alexander. 
The description of Zenophon refers to a narrow 
place contiguous to the seas, that of Arrian to the 
ascent to the hills that shut up the same plain conti- 
guous to the sea. The latter applies itself distinctly 
to these ruins. Half a mile north of the Cicilian 
Gates is the river Merketsaye (Kersus), and beyond 
a wall terminating in the sea, with a tower at the 
foot of the mountains; the Kersus passes between 
two walls near the village of Merkets. This is the 
wall and gates of Zenophon; they are built of 
stone. Farther north is Bayas (Baie-Anton Itin) 
Myriandros of Williams’s Geography of Ancient 
Asia; and there are several populous villages be- 
tween Bayas and the Issus (Pinarus), At a subse- 
quent period, in company with Colonel Chesney, 
this river was examined in detadl, and also the ruins 
of a considerable town near somé hills which enclose 
the Issic plain to the north-west, the Giaour Dagh 
or Amanus being east (pass of Darius, Amanian 
gates of Arrian), the whole corresponding closely 
with the latter historian’s description. Where the 
gulf runs to the west there are ruins of forts, castles, 
and gateways: From thence, proceeding north- 
west by Kurd Kulac (Wolf's Ears, Tardequiea of 
D*Anville and Rennell) to Missis (Mesis), at a pass 
through low hills of sandstone, are the remains of a 
road and archway, constructed in part of sandstone, 
but chiefly of polygonal masses of basalt and lava, 
which no doubt have given rise to its name, Demir 
Kapou (Iron Gate), and Kara Kapou (Black Gate), 
the Armenian gates of Ptolemy, Ammanice (Pyle 
of Colonel Leake), Upper Armenian gates (Rennell), 
Timour Kapou, or the Gate of Tamerlane (Mecca 
Itinerary of the Geographical Society of Paris). 
From hence the party visited Ayas (Agae), the 
mouths of the Jihoun (Pyramus), where an inter- 
esting examination took place of the progress of 
alluvial deposits. The most westerly point reached 
was Karadash, the site of Mallus and Megarsus. 
The whole of the party being sick, the pass of Bylan 
was the only position examined on the return to 
Antioch,” 


The course of the Orontes, the lakes of 
Antioch, and the Karasoo, were examined— 
researches were also made at the ruins of Se- 
leucia Pieria—Balbec and Lebanon were visited 
—a line of levels was taken from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euphrates, which @etermined, that 
the bed of the river is 628 feet above the level 
of that sea—a scientific excursion was made to 
Mount Taurus. 


“The party proceeded by Aintab to Killis, and 
thence to the eastern acclivities of the Amanus, in 
the parallel of the Issus, but no passage could be 
effected at that season of the year. Repelled to the 
south, the mountains were passed by Pagra, through 
the Bielan pass, to Scanderoon, from whence the 
party proceeded by the Cilician gates and Bayas to 
the plain of the Issus, sufficient time having been 
devoted to the exmination of the various questions 
of historical geography connected with this most in- 
teresting district ; the great road towards Constan- 
tinople was followed by Demir Kapou and Koord 
Kulac, ‘the Wolf's Ear, Tardequiea, and by the 
plain of Tchokour Ova, ‘ the Valley of the Ditch,’ 
crossing the Jibl Elnour, ‘the Mountain of Light,’ 
bearing on its rocky summit to the north Shah 
Meran, ‘the Castle of the Serpent,’ and along the 
left bank of the Jihoun Djehan Sou, ‘ the River of 
the World,’ to Missis, the ancient Mopsuestia, now 
almost in ruins, but once, like Tarsus, one of the 
chief cities of Cilicia. From Missis the party con- 
tinued across the plain by Adana (head quarters of 
the Pachalic) to the last-mentioned town, where 
they found the French consul, Mons, Gilet, engaged 
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in excavating a monument close to the place, of Hobhouse. We desire only to submit for public 


great solidity, and apparently very remote anti- 
quity. ™ * 

“The road followed on leaving Tarsus led over 
the sub-alpine country at the foot of the Taurus, 
consisting of tertiary rocks in great variety near the 
centre of the Tauric chain. The lead mines of Kule 
Boghaz were visited; they occur in limestones be- 
longing to the cretaceous series, and are in the 
valley south of the grand pass of the same name, 
but worked most injudiciously. The pass itself was 
then examined almost to the summit level, and the 
party regained the more level country on the south 
side of the Great Mountains in order to visit the 
town of Sis, and the border territories of the Sultan 


and Pacha; here the inhabitants have so bad a | 
name, that no muleteer or guide could be induced | 
to proceed along the mountains in that direction ; | 


and whilst overcoming the difficulties made by the 
alarms of the people, Colonel Chesney and Mr. 
Ainsworth were separated from the rest of the 
party, and made their way to Sis on foot by one 
line, directed by the compass alone ; whilst Lieute- 
nant Murphy and Mr. Staunton reached it by an- 
other; each traversing a romantic and beautiful 
country formed by the wooded abutments of the 
Taurus, and well peopled by the best-disposed pea- 
sants imaginable, instead of being all robbers as they 
were represented.” 

They now crossed the Seihoon Jeehoon, and 
several smaller rivers, to Sis, made incursions 
into the Taurus, visited the ruins of Anarsaba, 
crossed the plain of Kars, and entered the 
mountainous country which led to Marash. 

“ The chain was not crossed without much diffi- 
culty; the narrow pathway was carried alongside 
and down precipices that were very steep, so much 
so, that it became necessary several times to unload 
the horses and carry the baggage over the most dan- 
gerous places, on one of which a horse was hurled 
downwards until brought up by a tree. * * Colonel 
Chesney returned to Port William from Marash, 
leaving directions for the remainder of the party to 
proceed in the direction of Samsat, Orfa, &c.; but 
being thrown back on Romkala by the swollen 
rivers, they returned to Port William, surveying the 
river between those places. During the whole period 
of their progress the positions of the principal places, 
ancient and modern, were determined astronomically 
by Lieutenant Murphy, and careful itineraries kept 
in addition to bearings, taken, when practicable, with 
the theodolite or Kater’s compass, according to cir- 
eumstances. The result of these labours has been, 

n the first place, to connect the surveys of the coast 

of Lataquia and the Issus with those of Captain 
Beaufort ; and in the second, to go in these surveys 
to the Euphrates. There are ample materials for 
laying down a map with such a degree of accuracy, 
as it is hoped will enable the learned to determine 
many points of ancient history and geography, espe- 
cially those depending upon the length of the sta- 
dium, the parasang and other scales of measurement 
used by Strabo, Pliny and Herodotus. 

“On the day following the return of the first 
party another was sent out by the commanding 
officer to finish that part of the plan which had been 
interrupted. This one consisted of Lieutenant 
Lynch, Mr .Eden, R.N., and Mr. Ainsworth. Agree- 
ably to the instructions received, the party took up 
the former work at Romkala, proceeding from thence 
along the left bank, carefully surveying the river as 
far as Samsat, the birth-place of Lucian. The ruins 
of this celebrated place are just recognisable ; the 
modern town small and poor, but the valley itself 
fertile as it is described to have been in former times, 
and ferry boats are still kept up to pass the river to 
and from Orfa. The course of the Euphrates from 
this ancient Zeugma to that above Bir, differs from 
what has been represented on most maps; it flows, 
in fact, in the general direction of south-west, and is 
not turned, as an incorrect reading of Strabo would 
infer (Rennell and D’Anville), to the south-east.” 

A survey of the Euphrates was also made as 
high up as Bir, and many other interesting and 
important objects attended to. 

_ We do not intend, by what we have said, to 
throw any—the slightest censure on the govern- 
ment, or on Lord Ellenborough, or Sir John 





consideration, that when an expedition of this 
nature has been determined on, the conduct and 
management should be left, without considera- 
tion of time or expense, to the officers in charge ; 
such officers being always responsible (and a 
heavy responsibility is theirs,) to government, 
parliament, and public opinion. It is, we admit, 
right in the first instance to have an estimate 


both of cost and time; but this cannot be caleu- | 
lated to a penny or an hour, like the mail to | 


York, or posting to Doncaster. It is not wise 


to bind the parties, as by a contract, and, because | Government, in case of coming to the decision {j 


difficulties arise, which have nothing to do with 
the question at issue, to stop short in mid-career. 
Yet this was the substance of the instructions 
issued, and of all subsequent comments; “ the 
one object” of Lord Ellenborough is thus eluci- 
dated, and enforced in a letter from Sir John 
Hobhouse, dated the 31st of March :— 

“In consequence (Sir John observes,) of the large 
additional outlay to which you have been compelled 
by unforeseen circumstances to resort, His Majesty’s 
Government feel that they would not be justified in 
continuing the experiment beyond the end of next 
July. * * 

* Under these circumstances, I am obliged, how- 
ever unwillingly, to direct that you take such mea- 
sures as may be practicable to terminate the expe- 
dition by the time I have already mentioned, namely, 
the 31st of next July. If the steam vessels under 
your command should arrive at Bassora so early as 
to convince you that you may be able to reascend 
the river to Bir, and return to the Persian Gulf within 
the stipulated period, (of the practicability of which 
efiort I have not, of course, the slightest means of 
judging,) you will Iam persuaded make that attempt. 
If, on the other hand, there should be no chance 
of accomplishing that design, you will proceed at once 
to Bassora on your voyage to Bombay, in order to 
transfer the steamers to the authorities, according to 
a valuation to be fixed by the Governor in Council 
at that settlement, under instructions which have 
been already conveyed to his Excellency for that 
purpose. The completion of the surveys, as well as 
the experiment of the upward voyage, must then be 
left to the discretion of the Indian government.” 

Letters subsequently received from Colonel 
Chesney, were, it appears, submitted to his late 
Majesty, who, except those personally engaged 
in it, appears to have been the only person really 
interested in the expedition; and on the Ist of 
June the Colonel had his leave extended to the 
31st of January (1837). 

A letter of the 19th of June thus announces, 
what may perhaps be considered as the accom- 
plishment of the more immediate object of the 
expedition, its arrival at Bassora; and as it con- 
tains some valuable information, we shall make 
a few extracts from it, and from a more elaborate 
report subsequently received :-— 

“T shall not, on this occasion, do myself the 
honour of making anything like a lengthened report 
on the state of this river, which is much more fayour- 
able in all respects than I had ventured to hold out 
to Government, or even to hope it would prove. With 
one exception we have not had anything like annoy- 
ance from the Arabs, who were, on the contrary, quite 
ready to supply us with timber, which has been used 
exclusively since we left Giaber, and they received in 
return either money or goods in barter. ‘The selection 
of common Glasgow and Manchester goods was sought 
with the utmost avidity, so much so that money was 
discontinued latterly ; and it is quite clear that the 
merchants of England have only to send our manu- 
factures either up or down this river to have a ready 
sale, and are, as far as I can see, likely to increase 
to such an extent as will benefit the nation; nor is it 
at all difficult to deal with the Arabs. Almost in- 
variably they either sought our protection or friend- 
ship, and even in several instances tribute was offered 
willingly ; therefore there is little reason to fear that 
judicious management would secure peace and quiet- 
ness throughout all future voyages. * * 

*T have called upon the officers to give their indi- 
vidual opinions without any kind of concert or refere 


| 


} 





ence to each other ; therefore the inclosed 
have nearly all the impartiality of oral testimony 
And in order that my views may be equally unbiasg: 
I shall do myself the honour of placing them befon 
you without having the most remote idea of the con 
tents of the other documents. 

““ However much the opinions may vary as to de 
tails, I conclude that every man who has descended 
the river with his eyes open must consider the F, 
phratesnavigable throughout the year with propersize4 
vessels, and also that there is an ample supply of fuel 
along the banks, of different kinds; the rest, there, 
fore, is a mere matter of detail, to be considered py 
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open the river permanently. 

“ I found the state of things much more favourable 
than I had even dared to expect, throughout th 
whole line from Bir to Bassora, with the exception 
of the Lemloon Marshes , there alone the difficultie 
came up to my previous reports; and they aren 
by any means insurmountable ; indeed I should ex 
pect that before many years pass of open navigation 
it will be admitted, on a:l hands, that the great river, 
considering its length, is one of the most navigable i 
the world. 

“The favourable state of our relations with the 
Arabs encourages me to believe that we may remoy 
our station from Port William to the neighbourhooi 
of Beles, which is but 45 miles from Aleppo,and 
tually the nearest point on the river to the Mediter 
ranean, which change would curtail the land joume 
about five hours, and at once shorten the ascent ani 
descent by 100 miles or a little more, according tg 
the spot selected. 

“From Beles to Korna the distance is but 1,053} 
miles, of which nearly one-half, viz. from Beles ta 
El Oos, is a good deal more rapid than the remaining 
portion, from El Oos to Korna. Occasionally the 
current of the upper river is four miles per hour, and 
even more at times for a short distance; but there 
was no spot where this vessel did not stem the car 
rent every day with triumphant ease, even durip 
the first rush of the sudden freshes which we met 
this season during the increase and decrease of the 
water. We had to deal with the stream in its most 
rapid state during May and June; throughout the 
other months it is much more moderate ; so much % 
that, taking the whole river throughout the year, 
suspect it will be found that the average is something 
short of two miles and a half per hour; and if I am 
right in the calculation, a vessel possessing the same 
speed that this one does might reach Beles in abot 
140 hours steaming, deducting of course delays for 
fuel, and halting some of the nights. 

“ With a vessel drawing no more water than the 
Tigris was intended to do, there would not be any 
difficulty from rocks, shoals or any other course be- 
tween the Lemloon Marshes and Beles throughout 
the year.” 

It is not necessary for us to go into an ext 
mination of the reports of the several officers, a 
to the practicability of the route; it will be sufi- 
cient to observe, that in main points they concur, 
though there is considerable difference as to the 
best means of overcoming particular difficulties 

An attempt was now made to ascend the river, 
but they were obliged to return after reaching 
the Lemloon Marshes, in consequence of a de- 
fect in some part of the engine, which of cour® 
could not be repaired on the spot. _ In furter 
ance of his instructions, Colonel Chesn-y 2o¥ 
departed for Bombay, leaving directions to Major 
Estcourt to ascend, and examine the a 
and the Tigris, with reference te commerce am 
mail communications; but certainly to lay up 
the vessel at Bagdad, by the 31st of January, 
so soon as the asceut of the Tigris should have 
been effected, and then proceed homewards. Or 
the 21st of January, Major Estcourt thus writes 
to Sir John Hobhouse :— ’ 

“In conformity with the directions so unequl 
cally expressed by yourself to break up on or before 
the 31st January, which order had also been left me 
by Colonel Chesney, added to other circumstanc® 
which, as detailed in my last letters, had dete 
me at once to prepare to execute those com 


I had discharged the chief of the crew; put 
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sesel in order for laying up; paid the amount of 

mel hire to convey our party to Damascus, and 
jad fixed Monday, the day after to-morrow, for 
marching. Such was our position when a letter from 
the Marine Department of Bombay informs me this 
evening, that it was the intention of that Govern- 
ment to continue the survey of this river, and main- 
tain the equipment of the Euphrates. I have it not, 
however, in my power to comply. 

*We cannot maintain an equipment already re- 
duced ; nor have we strength of crew capable of 
conducting an examination of a channel with which 
we are unacquainted. 

“Were I to remain here idle, I should disobey 
your directions, and should not fulfil the wishes of 
the Government of India. I have, therefore, resolved 
to persevere in breaking up, and bringing the men to 
the Syrian coast ; in doing so, I hope I shall have 
taken the part most agreeable to your wishes.” 

Thus ends this eventful history. The total ex- 
pense would appear to have been about 43,000/., 
from which we may deduct the value of the vessels, 
&c., sold to the company in India, which will, 

haps reduce it under 35,000/, The Report is 
accompanied by tables, giving a general outline 
of four different lines of communication between 
England and India: the first, by sea to Malta, 


Constantinople, Trebizonde, and post horses | 


through Persia, would, it is calculated, occupy 

-nine days from England, and sixty to Eng- 
land: the second, by the Rhine and Danube, 
across the Black Sea, and post from ‘Trebizonde 
to Bushire, occupying fifty-three days from Eng- 
land and fifty-five to England : the third, by Suez 
and the Red Sea, occupying 53} days from Eng- 
land, and 553 to England. ‘The second of these 
would be the cheapest, the last the dearest; and 
Col. Chesney is of opinion that the latter could 
not be maintained at a less cost than from 30 
to 40,000/. a year. Of the fourth route by the 


Euphrates we shall give a few more particulars : 
From England. To .; aoe 
17 7 


Between London and Malta 

Delay at Malta for quarantine 

Between Malta and Scanderoon 

Between Scanderoon and Beles 

Between Beles and Mohammera, 
with delay als 


) ey. = 8 
Mohammera to Bombay 


10 
6 52 
“One steamer is required between Bushire and 

Mohammera, a second in reserve, and two very small 
es in the river Euphrates. This route has not 
been tried by a succession of voyages, nevertheless it 
has been well tried both in the lowest and highest 
seasons, It is navigable at all times, and the links 
certain, and the distances from one to another short. 
It might be maintained for twelve voyages in the 
year, at the loss of about 11,0002, including the 
Mediterranean, and is cheaper than any, with the 
exception of the one through Germany ; it can be 
maintained throughout the year, and would include 
our mercantile interests in Persia, Arabia, the Gulf, 
and also Turkey, with a little additional arrange- 
ment.” 








Kay's Works. Part I. Edinburgh, Paton; 

London, Smith, Elder & Co. 
Joun Kay was, it appears, for half a century 
the “ H.B.” of Edinburgh. He was originally a 
bather, but, having a talent for drawing, he taught 
imself to etch, published a few prints, and with 
such suceess that he opened a small print shop, 
and made a decent living bygainting miniatures, 
and sketching and etching a principal person- 
ages who from time to time figured in the Scot- 
tish capital. His collected works are said to in- 
clude portraits, &c., of about 490 different persons, 
—@ curious and interesting local history. On 
the death of his widow his various copper-plates 
Were purchased by the present publisher, and it 
4 Now intended to re-issue the engravings in 
monthly numbers, illustrated by biographical and 
other anecdotes. The cotemporaries of John Kay 
seem agreed that his etchings possess the great 
merit of being faithful likenesses ; and certainly 


there is so much of individuality and character 
manifest in all of them, that we cannot doubt 
the accuracy of this judgment. This first 
number contains, in addition to a portrait of the 
artist, more than twenty portraits in groups and 
single figures, including among those best known 
to a southern public, Lords Kames, Monboddo, 
and Gardenstone. The biographical anecdotes 
of such persons could not contain much of 
novelty, but one or two of less known and less 
important characters may amuse the reader. 
Thus we have figuring conspicuously in more 
than one group, The Daft Highland Laird: and 
this man, we are informed, was a Perthshire 
gentleman, a resolute Jacobite, engaged in the 
rebellion of 1745, in consequence of which he | 
was confined in the Tolbooth, where he exhibit- | 
ed such manifest proofs of insanity that he was 

set at liberty. 

“There was one darling wish of his heart that | 
clung to him for many a day, which certainly it was | 
not very easy to gratify. This was his extreme | 
anxiety to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a | 
rebel partisan of the house of Stuart, and a sworn 
and deadly foe to the reigning dynasty. He was | 
sadly annoyed that nobody would put him in jail as 
a traitor, or attempt to bring him to trial. It would 
| have been a partial alleviation of his grief, if he | 


cused him of treason. It was in vain that he drank | 





of its pains and penalties.” 

The Laird had sense enough to feel that the 
liberty he enjoyed was not consistent with his 
| character of political martyr; and as nobody 
| would apprehend him for high treason, he posi- 
tively refused to pay his landlady, and thus ac- 
complished his purpose of getting imprisoned by 
inducing her to have him arrested. 


matter to get him out again :— 

* No entreaties would prevail upon him to quit it, 
even after the debt for which he was imprisoned was 
paid. There he insisted on remaining until he should 
be regularly brought to trial for high treason. At 
last a stratagem was resorted to, to induce him to 
remove. One morning two soldiers of the Town- 
Guard appeared in his apartment in the prison, and 
informed him that they had come to escort him to 
the Justiciary Court, where the Judges were assem- 
bled, and waiting for his presence, that they might 
proceed with his trial for high treason. Overjoyed 
with the delightful intelligence, the Laird instantly 
accompanied the soldiers down stairs, when the latter 
having got him fairly outside of the jail, locked the 
door to prevent his re-entering, and deliberately 
walked off, leaving the amazed and disappointed 
candidate for a halter, to reflect on the slippery trick 
that had just been played him.” 

We have also a portrait and anecdotes of one 
James Duff, another daft creature, who was in 
his time well known in the streets of Edinburgh. 
There is something touching in the affectionate 
kindness of this poor idiot for his mother :— 

“ He was the child of a poor widow who dwelt in 
the Cowgate, and was chiefly indebted for subsistence 
to the charity of those who were amused by his odd 
but harmless manners. This poor creature had a 
passion for attending funerals, and no solemnity of 
that kind could take place in the city without being 
graced by his presence. He usually took his place 
in front of the saulies or ushers, or, it they were 
wanting, at the head of the ordinary company.—To 
Jamie himself, it must be allowed, it was as serious 
a matter as to any of the parties more immediately 
concerned. He was most scrupulous both as to 
costume and countenance, never appearing without 
crape, cravat, and weepers, and a look of downcast 
woe in the highest degree edifying. It is true the 
weepers were but of paper, and the cravat, as well 
as the general attire, in no very fair condition. * * 

“ By keeping a sharp look-out after prospective 
funerals, Jamie succeeded in securing nearly all the 


could have got any benevolent person to have ac- 


healths to the Pretender—in vain that he bawled | 
treason in the streets; there was not one who would 
lend a helping-hand to procure him the enjoyment | 


Having | , : 
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thus got into jail, says the writer, it was no easy | home, and allowed her an opportunity of partaking 








enjoyment which the mortality of the city was capa- 





ble of affording. It nevertheless chanced that one 
of some consequence escaped his vigilance. He was 
standing at the well drawing water, when, lo! a 
funeral procession, and a very stately one, appeared. 
What was to be done? He was wholly unprepared : 
he had neither crape nor weepers, and there was now 
no time to assume them; and moreover, and worse 
than all this, he was encumbered with a pair of 
‘stoups!? It was a trying case; but Jamie’s en- 
thusiasm in the good cause overcame all difficulties. 
He stepped out, took his usual place in advance of 
the company, stoups and all, and, with one of these 
graceful appendages in each hand, moved on as chief 
usher of the procession. The funeral party did not 
proceed in the direction of any of the usual places 


| of interment. It took quite a contrary direction. It 


left the town: this was odd! It held on its way: 
odder still! Mile after mile passed away, and still 
there was no appearance of a consummation. On 
and on the procession went, but Jamie, however 
surprised he might be at the unusual circumstance, 
manfully kept his post, and with indefatigable per- 
severance continued to lead on. In short, the pro- 
cession never halted till it reached the seaside at 
Queensferry, a distance of about nine miles, where 


| the party composing it embarked, coffin and all, 


leaving the poor fool on the shore, gazing after them 
with a most ludicrous stare of disappointment and 
amazement. Such a thing had never occurred to him 
before in the whole course of his experience. 

“ Jamie’s attendance at funerals, however, though 
unquestionably proceeding from a pure and disin- 
terested passion for such ceremonies, was also a 
source of considerable~ emolument to him, as his 
spontaneous services were as regularly paid for as 
those of the hired officials ; a douceur of a shilling, 
or half-a-crown being generally given on such oc- 
casions. * * : 

“It may not be without interest to know that this 
poor innocent manifested much filial affection. To 
his mother he was ever kind and attentive, and so 
anxious for her comfort, that he would consume none 
of the edibles he collected, till he had carried them 


of them. So rigid was he in his adherence to this 
laudable rule, that he made no distinction between 
solids and fluids, but insisted on having all deposited 
in his pocket. 

“ At one period he conceived a great aversion to 
silver money, from a fear of being enlisted; and in 
order to make sure of escaping this danger, having 
no thirst whatever for military glory, he steadily 
refused all silver coin ; when his mother, discovering 
that his excessive caution in this matter had a serious 
effect on their casual income, got his nephew, a boy, 
to accompany him in the character of receiver-general 
and purse-bearer; and by the institution of this 
officer, the difficulty was got over, and the Bailie 
relieved from all apprehension of enlistment.” 

But enough, perhaps, of these illustrious ob- 
scures: and with one or two anecdotes of other 
persons who figure in the work we shall con- 
clude. 

Mr. Arnot, an advocate of some literary as 
well as legal fame, was once called on by a lady 
not remarkable either for youth, beauty, or good 
temper, for his advice as to the best method of 
getting rid of the importunities of a rejected 
admirer :— 

“* Ye maun ken, Sir,’ said the lady, ‘that I am a 
namesake o’ your ain. I am the chief 0’ the Arnots, 
and ye maun just advise me what I ought to do with 
this impertinent fellow 2 

“* Oh, marry him by all means! It’s the only 
way to get quit of his importunities.’ 

**T would see him hanged first !’ replied the lady, 
with emphatic indignation. 

“*Nay, Madam,’ rejoined Mr. Arnot; ‘marry 
him directly, as I said before,and, by the lord Harry, 
he’ll soon hang himself !’” 

“ Lord Monboddo, during one of his visits to Lon- 
don (May 1785), was present in the King’s Bench, 
when, owing to a false rumour that the court-room 
was falling, the judges, and lawyers, and visiters, 
made a rush to get out. His lordship took it very 
coolly, as the following anecdote, extracted from one 
of the journals of the day, evinces :—In the curious 
route of the lawyers’ corps, it is singular that the only 
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person who kept his seat was a venerable stranger. 
Old Lord Monboddo, one of the Scots judges, was in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and being short-sighted, 
and rather dull in his hearing, he sat still during the 
tumult, and did not move from his place. Afterwards 
being asked why he did not bestir himself to avoid 
the ruin, he coolly answered—‘that he thought it 
was an annual ceremony, with which, as an alien to 
our laws, he had nothing to do!” 








The Old Commodore. By the Author of ‘ Rat- 
tlin the Reefer.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 


We have acknowledged heretofore that we are 
weary of these sea-novels ;—still, as they have 
superseded a worse race, the fashionable novels, 
spawned when Fiction was in its dandy-hood ; 
and as we do not wield a despotic sceptre— 
our yea or nay not being conclusive as to which 
books shall or shall not be published—we will 
screw our courage to the sticking place, and 
welcome ‘The Old Commodore,’ (the identical 
“angry old gentleman” of the sea-song,) with as 
much heartiness as remains with us. 

The tale opens with the Old Commodore, Sir 
Octavius Bacuissart, sick on shore and sick of 
shore ; 

the bullets and the gout 

Have knocked his hull about, 
and an occasional twinge of conscience has not 
tended to improve his temper. He has been a 
notable tyrant in his day, and, among other of 
his “absolute shalls,” he compelled the son of 
a widowed sister to go to sea with him against 
her wish, and drove the lad, a high-spirited 
noble youth, to desperation, by threatening, in a 
fit of passion, to flog him; whereupon the ne- 
phew, preferring the deep sea to dishonour, 
jumped overboard. 

On hearing this news, his bereaved sister 
partially lost her senses, and was accustomed 
ever after to haunt his house in the ostentatious 
paraphernalia of sorrow—a ghastly visitant—for 
the purpose of demanding her son at his hands. 
No wonder the Old Commodore, superseded, 
too, in consequence of the transaction, is testy 
and unmanageable. He is thoroughly ruled, 
however, by his daughter Rebecca, (familiarly 
called for short Becky Backy,) a damsel endowed 
with high spirits, a temper a trifle vixenish, a 
warm true heart, and great personal beauty of 
course. These are the working characters of the 
tale; and when we have added that the Old 
Commodore, early in the second volume, gets 
employed once again; that, in the course of 
his cruise, his conscience becomes lightened of 
its burden; and that the story ends with the 
happiness of all the “ high contracting parties,” 
we have told as much of the plot as need be. 
_ Neither shall we dwell upon the manner in which 
it is conducted, further than to observe, that the 
author is too fond of digressions, and of playing 
off his drolls and bores to a somewhat fatiguing 
length. But these sea-novels do not come with- 
in the pale of legitimate criticism ; it will be, 
therefore, more to the purpose to give a speci- 
men, than to waste time and words in analysis 
and protest. 

The ship has now been long at sea, the crew 
were on short allowance, and somewhat in- 
clined to mutiny. 

“ Fresh beef and vegetables were now things only 
to be thought of with the agony of hope. A sort of 
mirage of turnips, carrots, potatoes, and cabbage, 
were continually before the eyes, but, alas! many a 
weary league from their mouths. It is true, the 
Commodore gave the men full latitude of grumbling, 
only with this proviso, that if the expression of it, 
either by word or gesture, reached him, they should 
be flogged. He told them that he had not yet begun 
to complain, and that he fared exactly as they did 
—which was almost true—and that it was just as 
noble a deed to starve as to fight for one’s country ; 
and once, when twelve large, brawney, expressively 





hungry Jacks came aft, with three ribs of beef upon 
a wooden platter—and asked the Commodore re- 
spectfully, If those three bare ribs, with a piece of 
ruddled up salted mahogany that lined the extremi- 
ties of the bones, weighing about two ounces avoir- 
dupois, were to be served out to them for an eight- 
pound piece of beef—which was to support twelve 
fellows that day and the next, which was banyan day 
—the old gentleman put his one eye close to it, 
scrutinizing the morsel as if it had been an entomo- 
logical specimen of rare genus. After this visual 
examination, he thrust the iron spike that he always 
carried at the end of his arm—when he did not screw 
on his fork, or his spring pincers to hold his cards at 
whist—into the little flesh discoverable, and holding 
out his arm like a steel-yard, began balancing it, as 
if to ascertain its monstrous littleness of weight, and 
that too, with a countenance full of commiseration— 
he was just on the point of sending for the purser, 
when his sharp single eye caught, ranged along the 
main-deck, an interminable line of hungry men with 
miserably filled platters, all anxiously waiting the 
result of the bold and piteous expostulation, ready 
to rush on, each with his complaint. 

“The Commodore was decided in a moment. He 
saw, at once, that all redress was precluded by the 
magnitude of the evil; so he turned sternly to the 
complainants, and said, * My men, you had better, to 
save your flesh, pick your bones yourselves. It is 
dangerous to sup soup with the devil, or permit your 
captain to pick a bone with you. I shall look over 
your fault this time, of being hungry, as it may 
be an accident when it happens to no more than 
twelve of vou; but to any above that number it is 
downright mutiny.’ 

“ The complainants walked off their bones, eyeing 
them most wickedly, and wishing that they possessed 
the teeth and the stomachs of hyenas: and the long 
line of expectants on the main-deck, each with his 
wooden platter in his hand, slunk down below, think- 
ing himself fortunate to have escaped a scored back 
for his mutinous expression of hunger. * * 

“ But as Richard Stubbs, the captain of the mess, 
and the man who bore the bones, had, bones and all, 
nearly disappeared down the Jacob’s ladder, a change 
came o’er the spirit of the Commodore's countenance, 
for he puckered up his red and knotty features into 
something like a grin, then again resumed his usually 
desperately stern look, and, at length, relaxed into a 
low whistle ; but it was sufficiently audible for those 
on deck to recognise in it, distinctly, the tune of *O 
the roast beef of Old England! O the Old English 
roast beef!’ 

“Richard Stubbs heard it too: and, instead of 
smiling at the droll coincidence, like the officers near 
Sir Octaviys—for they were allowed to smile on the 
quarter-deck, though none but the Commodore and 
the winds were allowed to whistle on that sacred 
spot—Richard Stubbs, I say, shook his head mourn- 
fully over the fleshless bones of oxality, while his 
outstanding pigtail made solemn gyrations in the 
unconscious air. 

“* Come here, my men,’ blustered out the Com- 
modore in his gruftest voice; ‘come aft, sir, with 
that excellent eight-pound piece of beef, immediately. 
Shall I call the boatswain’s mate to freshen your way?’ 

“So Dick Stubbs came aft, very naturally expect- 
ing three dozen at least for shaking his head at the 
Commodore’s tune. 

“Well, sir,’ said the Commodore, when the 
penitent Richard had taken his position on the 
quarter-deck, holding the unlucky beef bones in one 
hand, and a wiry curl that hung over his right temple 
in the other. 

“TIT am no judge of music, your honour} it was 
the excellent eight-pound piece of beef that I was 
thinking on.’ 

“© Well, my man; and what might your thoughts 
be ?? 

“It might have been the shifting of the Commo- 
dore’s quid, or it might have been a smile, but, what- 
ever it was, it encouraged Stubbs to the unheard-of 
boldness to reply: ‘Sir Hoct-ive-us—the middle 
syllable duly accentuated—t my thoughts were that 
we might think of it for all the satisfaction we should 
get out of it, as we should not ever be able to dine 
on it,’ * * 

“*Did you ever hear, Richard Stubbs,’ said the 
Commodore, ‘ of the * Devil’s dumplings ?” 





“Lord bless your honour and his 
sir,” said Richard, again all trembling. 
“*Order the master-at-arms to send aft e 
third man who was going to bring his beef under my 
nose to-dav—every third captain of the messes, | 

mean,’ * * 

“ When the Commodore had them all properly 
toe-ing a line, he placed himself before the centre 
man : he cast his one ogre-eye fiercely up and down 
the rank, and then said sharply, * My men, do any 
of you know what “ Devil’s dumplings” are? * * 

“Their silence was a complete manifestation of 
their ignorance, and the Commodore proceeded :_ 
‘My men, I have served his Majesty before most of 
you were born (the hat lifted as usual at “ Majesty”) 
and at a time when British seamen gloried in their 
hardships, and could live upon their glory, for they 
had very often little else to eat ; but you—you are 
a fallen race, a set of gormandizing rascals, who are 
only thinking of how much living fat you can tum 
his sacred Majesty's, God bless him! (hat higher 
than usual) pork and pease into. It is of no use 
telling such ravenous eaters as you are, how, when I 
sailed in the Weasel in the Dutch war, the men were 
put upon an ounce of bullock’s hide, taken off the 
main yard, per day per man, and when this failed 
us, we tried what kind of wood, when reduced to 
sawdust, would make the best substitute for flour, 
After several trials, we found that the hard wood we 
got from the Spanish main answered the purpose 
best ; and, ever after, it was called lignum vite, or 
the log of life, just in the same way as we call bread 
of wheaten or barley meal the staff of life ; and then 
the little round wooden wheels in our blocks began 
to get the name of sheaves, for really they were as 
sheaves of corn to us.” * # 

“ Now, my men, ever since I have had command 
of this ship and squadron, I have been like a father 
to you all,—and bating that I have spared the rod, 
I have proved myself to you a wise and indulgent 
parent—a little too indulgent, mayhap—allowed a 
little too much for lee way in my dead reckoning 
with you all, but I hope none of you will take advan- 
tage of my weakness. Now, for the good of his 
Majesty’s service, God bless him, and may he never 
see a banyan day! (hat lifted) you have all been 
placed six upon four; and hot weather and long 
keeping will make salt pork and beef shrink like a 
lawyer in his shroud. I know all this, and I like- 
wise know that ye are not like the men I sailed with 
in the Dutch wars ; in those days four of them would 
eat up an ox at a meal, or live upon his hoofs for a 
fortnight, as the case might be, according to orders, 
and as was most fitting for the good of the service. 
Ah! there were giants in those days; and sages, too, 
who made their giants’ strength still stronger by their 
wisdom ; and it was those sages who taught the sea- 
men, when provisions ran short, how to make Devil's 
dumplings. Now, my men, as I wish you to make 
the most of your rations, and as I do not think that 
any considerations could induce me to allow you to 
eat the hides of the yards or grind up the blocks for 
flour, you had better listen attentively ;’—and then 
the Commodore, taking out of his pocket a well- 
thumbed volume of Roderick Random, which he 
generally carried about with him, holding the book 
in his right hand, commenced very deliberately turn- 
ing over the leaves with his iron left, as if to discover 
the right place, and then, pretending to read, went 
on, with a look sour enough to pickle cabbage with- 
out vinegar, as follows: ‘ Page the 75th, chapter the 
14th. “ How to make Devil’s dumplings. Let tle 
cook of the mess take a four-and-twenty-pound shot, 
or a shot of any other weight, the heavier the better, 
and clean it well with spittle and fresh ovdum. 

“ Here three midshfpmen burst ové into indecor- 
ous laughter, and were immediately sent to the three 
respective mast-heads for their unmannerly inter 
ruption of the solemnity of the proceedings; and, 
after the Commodore had eyed them half up the 
rigging, he continued to appear to read,— “ 
fresh oakum: then take all the bones you can get, 
whether of pork or of beef it matters not, and pound 
them into a pulp, of the consistency of damp flour. 
You must then return the shot to the shot-rack, and 
take for every handful of said pulp three handfuls of 
oatmeal, mix carefully with cold water, and knead 
all together into dough, and then tie up into dump- 
lings of half a pound each, boil three hours in salt 
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water, season them with gunpowder, and serve up 
hot. The above dish will be found the most whole- 
and savoury that you can put upon the mess- 
table, when no better can be procured.” 
‘J arn’t a morsel o’ doubt of it, Sir Hocktiovas,’ 
gidagrim old quarter-master, one of the instructed. 
#*Nor I either, nor any reasonable man,’ said the 
Commodore, in continuation.” 


Having now messed with the ship’s company, 
the reader may not object to dine with the Com- 

ore :— 

“For the first course, there was at one end of the 
table a soup made of the ship’s pease—grey-coated 

tlemen that scorned to be split, and endued with 
asurprising hardness of heart, considering the boiling | 
to which they had been subjected ; but this pre- 

tion was made unctuous, and consequently nu- 
tritious, by gobbets of fat and rancid salt-pork, floating | 
amongst the impervious pease: and at the other end | 
sood a superb tureen of lobscouse. Everybody | 
knows what lobscouse is ; it is a dish fit for the gods, | 
and of that satisfying nature, that a spoonful is suffi- 
cent fora whole year for a mere mortal, when he | 
can get anything else to eat. 

“There were two dishes of fish in the centre: a 
shark had been caught the day before, and these | 
dishes were parts of one of them—strips of the tail | 
fried in Florence oil, and the other strips of the said 
tail boiled au naturel, as a Frenchman would say, 
both dishes to be grinned at if vou like, but at the | 
sme time, most certainly to be eaten if vou are 
rvenously hungry. At the very short stay of the 
quadron at Rio Janeiro, there had not been suflici- | 
= to lay in any stock of vegetables whatever, | 

fore the Captain’s cook had most judiciously 
not sent up any of those watery and unsubstantial | 
aliments. He knew that neither his master nor his 
guests were Pythagoreans. But, though there were 
no vegetables, generally so named, yet there was one 
very excellent dish of vegetable growth, and as fresh 
asany nobleman could have procured it, at his lordly 
mansion in merry old England. It was an exquisite 
salad, made of mustard and cress, grown in the garden 
of the Commodore's stern walk. The table was, 
from first to last, well furnished with good wines, 
though Sir Ociavius was never known, fond as he | 
was of his glass, to commit, at sea, an excess in 
drinking. 

“On the second course, the pease-soup gave place | 
toa dish of very thin slices of fried salt pork laid 
upon biscuits, well soaked in fresh water, to make | 
them soft, and then fried with sweet oil with the 
pork, * * 

“The remove for the fish in the centre, was a 
wlid,and noble-looking imitation of a sirloin of beef, 
modelled in red rock-salt ; it was a deception, buta 
grand one, as it smoked, and a few pendules of fat 
bung about it. The purser tried to get a slice off it 
with the carving knife, but it turned the edge of the 
instrument ; and there was an end of the matter. 
There is no doubt but that once it formed a com- 








ponent part of a living bull, that had passed a long | 


life of gallantry to the Tos of that most gallant of all 


countries, the gem of the sea ; but now the saltpetre | 


had crystallized the animal fibre, and the sirloin 


was at present, only a little less solid than a fossil | 


Temain, * * 

“The third course made its appearance: under 
the nose of the Commodore, smoked an ample plum- 
duff, baked. The centre dish was a failure, being 
wthing better than ship’s biscuit baked.—There 

wld have been there a superb dish of twice-laid, 
only the rats had eaten up all the salt fish, and the 

mmodore and his friends had eaten up all the 
Potatoes ; but there were ample amends made for 
this disappointment in the noble dish of dough-boys, 
that fumed up odoriferously at the lower end of the 
able, with its accompanying rich sauce of Florence 
ail, cinnamon, and sugar. ‘The Commodore peered 

# one eye over at them—the first lieutenant ogled 
vith both his—the second lieutenant stared at them 
—the chaplain mentally blessed them—and had a 
great mind to do them honour, by resaying over them 
the grace before meat—the purser was singling out 
the largest—and the midshipmen had already one 

d upon the sauce boat, in blissful anticipation.” 

Here we must conclude. It is the author's 
manner to spin out rather than condense. 


| * high discourse, 


Had 


his scenes, been less unmanageably long, we 
might have chosen one of action rather than of 
description. 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Vol. V. 


[Second Notice.) 
Tue more we see of this work, the more we be- 
come convinced that public judgment is taken 
at a disadvantage by its piecemeal publication. 
There is no grappling with it, and all unity of 
purpose and effect is lost. Our attention is 
awakened—our feelings excited; we desire to 
follow out some great moral or philosophical de- 
velopement of character, and then the volume 
closes, and we are left to console ourselves, as 
best we may, until Time, and the Row, brings 
round a fresh issue. The result is, that a work 
which ought to serve the critic as a theme for 
” is necessarily treated as if it 
were a mere book of table-talk and gossip, and 
its best use is to furnish a few extracts. How- 
ever, as we cannot regulate the course of publi- 
cation, we must follow the necessity it imposes 
on us, and be content to dip here and there for 
an opinion or an anecdote. Scott, it appears, 
was consulted on the proposed establishment of 
the Royal Society of Literature, and thus wrote 


| to Lord Sidmouth :— 


“ Whatever use can be made of my letter to stop 
the very ill contrived project to which it relates, will 
answer the purpose for which it was written. * * 
From more than twenty years’ intercourse with the 
literary world, during which I have been more or 
less acquainted with every distinguished writer of my 
day, and, at the same time, an accurate student of 
the habits and tastes of the reading public, I am 
enabled to say, with a fecling next to certainty, that 
the plan can only end in something very unpleasant. 
At all events, his Majesty should get out of it; it is 
nonsense to say or suppose that any steps have been 
taken which, in such a matter, can or ought to be 
considered as irrevocable. The fact is, that nobody 
knows as yet how far the matter has gone beyond 
the projet of some well-meaning but misjudging per- 
sons, and the whole thing is asleep and forgotten so 
far as the public is concerned. * * 

“ Let men of letters fight their own way with the 
public, and let his Majesty, according as his own ex- 
cellent taste and liberality dictate, honour with his 


| patronage, expressed in the manner fitted to the stu- 


dies and habits, those who are able to distinguish 
themselves, and alleviate by his bounty the distresses 
of such as, with acknowledged merit, may yet have 
been unfortunate in procuring independence. The 
immediate and direct favour of the Sovereign is 
worth the patronage of ten thousand societies.” 

A few other words on literature and literary 
men are worth extracting, from a letter addressed 
to Allan Cunningham. They give weight and 
authority to an opinion we have often heretofore 
advanced. 

“ All this freedom you will excuse, I know, on the 
part of one who has the truest respect for the manly 
independence of character which rests for its support 
on honest industry, instead of indulging the foolish 
fastidiousness formerly supposed to be essential to 
the poetical temperament, and which has induced 
some men of real talents to become coxcombs—some 
to become sots—some to plunge themselves into want 
— others into the equal miseries of dependence, 
merely because, forsooth, they were men of genius, 
and wise above the ordinary and, I say, the manly 
duties of human life. 

I'd rather be a kitten, and cry, Mew! 
than write the best poetry in the world on condition 
of laying aside common sense in the ordinary trans- 
actions and business of the world.” 

We have more than once quoted Scott's opi- 
nions on education; they are always sound and 
judicious. 

“T do not so much approve of tasks and set hours 
for serious reading, as of the plan of endeavouring to 
give a taste for history to the youths themselves, and 





suffering them to gratify it in their own way, and at 
their own time. For this reason I would not be very 
scrupulous what books they began with, or whether 
they began at the middle or end. The knowledge 
which we acquire of free will and by spontaneous 
exertion, is like food eaten with appetite—it digests 
well, and benefits the system ten times more than 
the double cramming of an alderman. Ifa boy's 
attention can be drawn in conversation to any inter- 
esting point of history, and the book is pointed out 
to him where he will find the particulars conveyed 
in a lively manner, he reads the passage with so 
much pleasure that he very naturally recurs to the 
book at the first unoccupied moment to try if he 
cannot pick more amusement out of it; and when 
once a lad gets the spirit of information, he goes on 
himself with little trouble but that of selecting for 
him the best and most agreeable books.” 

Here are a few words tlffit will not, we trust, 
be without their good influences. 


“ On coming to a broad path in the middle of the 
woods, we took notice of a finger-post, on which was 
written * The Rod to Selkirk.” We made some re- 
mark about Tom’s orthography, upon which Sir 
Walter laughed, and said that that finger-post had 
gained him great popularity in the neighbourhood. 
*I cannot say,’ he remarked, ‘that I had any such 
view when I ordered it to be put up. The public 
road, it is true, is not far off, and this leads through 
the very centre of my grounds, but I never could 
bring myself to make that a reason for excluding any 
person who finds it agreeable or advantageous to take 
over the hill if he likes. But although my practice 
in this respect had always been well-known, the ac- 
tual admission of it, the avowed establishment of it 
as a sort of right, by sticking up the finger-post, was 
received as a kind of boon, and I got a world of 
credit for a thing which had certainly not any popu- 
larity for its object. Nevertheless,’ he continued, ‘I 
have no seruple in saying that what I did deserved 
the good people’s acknowledgment ; and I seriously 
disapprove of those proprietors who act on a different 
principle in these matters. Nothing on earth would 
induce me to put up boards threatening prosecution, 
or cautioning one’s fellow-creatures to beware of man- 
traps and spring-guns. I hold that all such things 
are not only in the highest degree offensive and 
hurtful to the feelings of people whom it is every way 
important to conciliate, but that they are also quite 
inefficient—and I will venture to say, that not one 
of my young trees has ever been cut, nor a fence 
trodden down, or any kind of damage done in con- 
sequence of the free access which all the world has 
to my place. Round the house, of course, there is 
a set of walks set apart and kept private for the 
ladies—but over all the res of my land any one may 
rove as he likes. I please myself with the reflection 
that many people of taste may be indulging their 
fancies in these grounds, and I often recollect how 
much of Burns’s inspiration was probably due to his 
having near him the woods of Ballochmyle to ramble 
through at his will when he was a ragged callant. * * 

“Some one talked of the pains taken to provide 
the poor with receipts for making good dishes out of 
their ordinary messes. ‘I dislike. all such inter- 
ference,’ he said,—‘ all your domiciliary, kind, im- 
pertinent visits—they are all pretty much felt like 
insults, and do no manner of good; let people go on 
in their own way, in God’s name. How would you 
like to have a nobleman coming to you to teach you 
how to dish up your beefsteak into a French kick- 
shaw? And who is there so miserably put to his 
ways and means that will endure to have another 
coming to teach him how to economize and keep his 
accounts? Let the poor alone in their domestic 
habits, I pray you; protect them and treat them 
kindly, of course, and trust them; but let them 
enjoy in quiet their dish of porridge, and their pota- 
toes and herrings, or whatever it may be—but for 
any sake don’t torment them with your fashionable 
soups. And take care,’ he added, ‘ not to give them 
anything gratis; except when they are under the 
gripe of immediate misery—what they think misery 
—consider it as a sin to do anything that can tend 
to make them lose the precious feelings of indepen- 
dence. For my part, 1 very, very rarely give any- 
thing away. ‘ Now, for instance, this pile of branches 
which has been thinned out this morning, is placed 
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here for sale for the poor people's fires, and I am 


} 


perfectly certain they are more grateful to me for | 
selling it at the price I do (which, you may be sure, | 


is no great matter), than if I were to give them ten 
times the quantity for nothing. Every shilling col- 
lected in this and other similar manners, goes to a 
fund which pays the doctor for his attendance on 


them when they are sick; and this is my notion of | 


charity.” 

The following is a correct version of an in- 
cident which made some talk at the time; and 
with it we must conclude. 

“You may have seen at Somerset House an im- 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Malta, September 1, 1837. 

You are, no doubt, aware of the afflicting ravages 
recently made here by the cholera. The island, al- 
ready suffering under the extremest poverty, is thus 
exposed to a distress of which it is difficult to estimate 
the extent. The little employment that existed, 
already so disproportionate to the population, has 
ceased. The fleet is on its summer cruise; and 
disease and quarantine, on every side, have rendered 
the spacious and magnificent harbour a desert. Five 


| or six hundred destitute orphans have been robbed 


mense bronze chandelier with several hundred bur- | 


ners, Weighing three or four tons at least. On the 


day previous to the public exhibition of the paint- | 


ings, the Royal Academicians are in use, as your 


Lordship knows, to give an immensely large dinner- | 


party to people of distinction, supposed to be patrons 
of the art, to literary men, to amateurs in general, 
and the Lord knows whom besides. 
be there the first time this ponderous mass of bronze 
was suspended. It had been cast for his Majesty, 
then Prince Regent, and he not much liking it—I 
am surprised he did not, as it is very ugly indeed— 
had bestowed it on the Royal Academicians. Be- 
neath it was placed, as at Ditton, a large round table, 
or rather a tier of tables, rising above each other like 
the shelves of a dumb-waiter, and furnished with as 
many glasses, tumblers, decanters, and so forth, as 
might have set up an entire glass shop—the numbers 
of the company, upwards of 150 persons, requiring 
such a supply. Old West presided, and was sup- 
ported by Jockey of Norfolk on the one side, and 
one of the royal Dukes on the other. We had just 
drunk a preliminary toast or two, when—the Lord 
preserve us!—a noise was heard like that which 
precedes an earthquake, the links of the massive 
chain, by which this beastly lump of bronze was 
suspended, began to give way, and the mass descend- 
ing slowly for several inches encountered the table 
beneath, which was positively annihilated by the 
pressure, the whole glass-ware being at once de- 
stroyed. What was very odd, the chain, after this 
manifestation of weakness, continued to hold fast ; 
the skilful inspected it and declared it would yield 
no farther—and we, I think to the credit of our 
courage, remained quiet and continued our sitting. 
Had it really given way, as the architecture of So- 
merset House has been in general esteemed unsub- 
stantial, it must have broke the floor like a bomb- 
shell, and carried us all down to the cellars of that 
great national edifice.” 
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I happened to | 





| of their parents, and there are no funds applicable 


to their maintenance or relief. 

I do not intend here to make any appeal to the 
bounty of England, but it may, perhaps, not be un- 
interesting to the English public to hear something 
of the actual and possible resources of this small, but 
important and singular island, once the watch-tower 
and bulwark of Christendom. 

The staple commodity has always been cotton. 
The growth and manufacture of this, particularly 
into sail-cloth, is said at one time to have furnished 
sufficient occupation to the whole poor of the island. 
This is net the place in which to discuss the causes 
of its decline: that it has declined, is certain,—and 
this, combined with an increase of population far 


| beyond what the island can support, has produced 


intense misery. An industrious woman, spinning 
from morning to night, can just earn one carline a 
day. Some philanthropic persons, in this as in other 
countries, have conceived the desire that government 
should interpose to bolster up a manufacture which 
nature and the inflexible laws of trade condemn to 
decay. As all such attempts are necessarily abortive, 
it becomes desirable to turn the attention of the 
Maltese from illusory projects, to those which offer 
some chance of success, 

A country so small, so poor in physical resources 
and in capital, and so redundant in population, can 
compete with other countries only in the manufac- 
ture of things which are the exclusive product of 
hand labour. The more elaborate the hand labour, 
the more advantageous the competition. Now, not 
only is labour in Malta extremely cheap, but the 
people have unquestionably a delicacy and facility 
of manipulation, and a readiness of imitation, which 
fit them in a peculiar way for certain works. The 
gold and silver filagree chains, &c. of Malta have 
long been celebrated. The Maltese also formerly 
excelled in marquetry, or inlaid wood. The houses 
of the old families still abound in cabinets, tables, 
commodes, &c. of this kind, many of them very 
handsome. The vases of Malta stone are well known 
in England, and are much admired, though this 
manufacture is susceptible of infinite improvement 
and extension, if a man of genius and taste presided 
over it. The stone is so easily worked, that the 
common peasants even cut vases which they sell for 
a few pence; and its colour, a warm creamy white, 
is very favourable to purposes of art. Not only is it 
susceptible of every variety of form, but, as it is very 
porous, it might be stained and painted so as to pro- 
duce the most exact imitation of ancient Greek and 
Etruscan vases. The large vases used for gardens 
and terraces in Malta, will not answer the same pur- 
pose in England, because the stone will not bear the 
damp and frost; but they are very handsome, clas- 
sical, and, at the same time, cheap ornaments for 
staircases, halls, landing-places, conservatories, &c. 

Another application of art to the stone of Malta, 
is the painting it for floors or pavements. The stone, 
when saturated with oil, becomes hard, and takes a 
considerable polish. These painted floors are fre- 
quent in Malta, but are, of course, painted after the 
pavement is laid,—generally in a border round the 
room. It has, however, been suggested, that stones 
of two or three feet square, and a moderate thickness, 
might be painted for exportation, in designs taken 
from antique frescoes or tesselated pavements, and 
would form an extremely beautiful pavement for the 
hall or corridor of an English gentleman’s house. A 
very meritorious artist in Malta is desirous of trying 
the experiment, but in this, as in everything else, 
want of capital, and the inability to risk anything, 
render it impossible for him to proceed. 

This, then, is one branch of trade for which Malta 
enjoys, if not exclusive, yet peculiar advantages ; 





the material, to any extent, almost for nothing, 
skilful labour extremely abundant, and means of 
transport at her door. The dexterity, and we may 
even say elegance and finish, with which the Maltese 
would execute works of art, may be judged from 
this: A common peasant, from one of the-casals, jg 
now carving in the Chapel of St. Paolo, in the church 
of St. Giovanni, a bas relief in Malta stone of the 
most intricate and delicate arabesque, from the 
design and under the direction of Mr. Hyzler, g 
native artist of great merit and admirable taste. The 
pay of this man is half a dollar—2s. 1d. a day, 
Another proof of this aptitude for difficult and 
delicate hand labour, is to be seen in the same 
church. This, as you know, was the church of 


the mighty and magnificent Order, and here are 


the ashes of the Grand Masters and Knights. The 
entire pavement consists of monumental inscriptions 
and decorations. They are executed in a gorgeous 
mosaic of coloured marbles, long and minute inscrip- 
tions, elaborate arabesques, figures, &c. It is rather 
splendid and curious, than beautiful ;—but it was, at 
all events, a grief and a shame to see it going to de. 
struction ;—and Malta will long gratefully remember 
that Sir Frederick Ponsonby first set on foot the work 
of repair, or rather restoration. By his authority, one 
of the bells of St. John’s Church, which was unser. 
viceable, was sold, and with its proceeds, and those 
of some other bells which were scattered about the 
fortifications, sufficient funds were procured to com- 
plete the repair of the left wing of the church, 

The present governor, Sir Henry Bouverie, has 
followed the laudable example of his predecessor, 
and has authorized the repair of the right wing out 
of the public funds. The whole estimated cost of 
this vast and elaborate work is 2002. a sum which, 
when we consider the cost of the material, and the 
quantity and quality of the labour, is astonishingly 
small. When we consider, too, that the men whose 
names this splendid pavement records, were of the 
best blood of every nation in Europe, we cannot 
but think it hard that the small and suffering popu- 
lation of Malta should have to pay for its repair, 
Surely, even England, were it but to do honour to 
the memory of the forty-nine English knights who 
followed their illustrious and noble master, L’Isle 
Adam, from Rhodes, when he took possession of 
Malta in the year 1530, might afford to give the 
Maltese the repairs of a church which is far more of 
European than of insular interest. 

This work also is under the direction of Mr. 
Hyzler, whose account of the way in which he formed 
his humble school of art was one of the most inter- 
esting things I remember to have heard. This 
magnificent and elaborate mosaic is entirely exe- 
cuted by common labourers working at a shilling 
a day, and working joyfully and gratefully. Some 
were destitute young men out of work ; all extremely 
poor. By patience and encouragement they have 
now learned to cut and polish and inlay the smallest 
letters or designs with a delicacy and accuracy not 
to be exceeded. 

I cannot help thinking that here again rich and 
magnificent England might turn to account the re- 
sources and skill of her subjects of Malta, while she 
would infuse new life into a suffering and broker- 
spirited people. I have little doubt that if they had 
any steady encouragement (for a chance customer 
will never create a supply), and were under the direc- 
tion of an artist capable of furnishing models and 
designs, the Maltese would, in a short time, produce 
tables and other articles of ornamental furnitu®, 
which might rival in beauty and surpass in cheapnes 
those of Italy. I have already spoken of the excel- 
lence to which they formerly attained in Tarsia, or the 
art of inlaying in wood. The noce, or walnut of Sicily, 
was much used as a groundwork by some of the great 
Italian masters of Tarsia of the tifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and from its deep rich brown, approaching 
to black, is admirably adapted for that purpose. 
wood is common in Malta, and carvings for churches 
&e. are still very well executed in it. The olive and 
other beautiful woods are also cheap. The art of in- 
laying, though greatly declined, is not lost, and it 
would not be difficult, were there an adequate de 
mand, to obtain drawings of the remaining works 0! 
the great masters of Italy, Germany, and Flanders 
as models, and to adorn the houses of England with 
works requiring a degree of minute labour, W 
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would render them far too costly if paid at the rate 
of English wages. The Maltese possess one exquisite 

+men of Tarsia, in the choir of their own cathe- 
dal of Citta Vecchia, as a work of art unquestion- 
ably the finest, as well as the most curious thing in 
the island, though hitherto its existence has hardly 
gen noticed. Very accurate and beautiful drawings 
af this admirable specimen of the grace and expres- 
gon which the cotemporaries of Mantegna knew how 
to throw into figures put together of wood (commesse 
gi legno) have been made by Mr. Caruana, a merito- 
rious native artist ; and I am not without hope that 
they may be given to the English public. I shall 
not therefore attempt to describe them here. 

Fine and delicate works, such as lace embrodiery, 
&c, are extremely well and cheaply done by Maltese 
yomen; and, in this moment of utter stagnation of 
tmde and of urgent and general distress, many fami- 
lies of the middle classes, such as widows and orphans 
ofprofessional men,ofgovernment servants, &c., obtain 
ascanty subsistence by the labour of the younger 
fmale branches. If but an insignificant part of 
the custom of England for these articles could 
be transferred to Malta, it would be felt through the 
whole community. 

In enumerating the actual or possible resources of 
Malta, I have chiefly had it in view to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to articles of luxury which might 
fnda sale in England ; I have, therefore, not men- 
tioned the manufacture of cigars, which now employs 
agreat many hands, chiefly women, at extremely low 
yages. Nor have I spoken of the quantity of com- 
non furniture, principally chairs, which go to the 
levant. These are strong and comfortable, and not 
ugly, and cost two dollars (8s. 4d.) a dozen. The 
wooden part is painted, generally cane colour, and the 
gat is a very light and pretty sort of net-work of 
twisted Sicilian grass. Benches, stools, sofas, &c., 
ae made in the same way ; a bench or couch, full 7 
feet by 2, with strong ash or elm frame and legs, and 
sat of the kind described, extremely agreeable, and 
even pretty for a summer seat, éosts at the utmost 
two scudi (3s, 4d.) ; a very large deep arm-chair, with 
the same sort of bottom and cushions stuffed with 
Sicilian grass, 10s.,and so on. The Genoa chairs, 
wadmired for their lightness, are well imitated here, 
ad very cheap. Tables of the black walnut, of 
dive root, &c., are handsome and cheap. The 
manufacture of furniture for exportation is com- 
paratively recent. From the increasing importance 
of the Levantine states something may perhaps be 
hoped from this. 

There is one branch of the cotton manufacture 
vhich, inasmuch as it is peculiar, may, as a matter 
of taste, remain alive, though asa resource for the 
people it is nothing. You, perhaps, know the dark 
twny Malta nankeen, made from the red cotton 
gown in the island; this, when interwoven with 
vhite, in the same way as the Germans mix brown 
ind white hemp and flax, forms a very handsome 
damask. The officers of the British Navy, who are the 
host generous and efficient patrons of Maltese art and 
manufactures, frequently have sets of doyleys woven 
vith their arms, crest, the name of their ship, or other 
devices. 

I beg of your readers, accustomed to the gigantic 
productions, the boundless resources, the long and 
tighly stimulated activity of England, not to smile 
itthe pettiness of the objects I have placed before 
them ; rather to think with generous compassion of a 
‘munity to whom such trifles make the difference 
‘etween absolute want and that state of privation, 
wt to sink below which is the most they aspire to. 





La Premiére Fourchette de Paris. 

Paris, October 3. 
M. de Cussy has just died at the age of seventy- 
oe. Noone knew Paris who did not know M. de 
Cusy, the first gastronome of his day, the rival of 
Brillat Savarin. M. de Cussy was the eldest son of 
the Marquis de Cussy, and wasa young officer when 
the revolution broke out. He emigrated, and, giving 
If to culinary science, explored the kitchens of 
land, Germany, Italy—nay, Russia. Though a 
tenchman, never was professeur more liberal ; even 
far back as 1815 he acknowledged the merits of 
tvast beet';_nay, he was the only Frenchman I ever 
net generous and impartial enough to admit, that a 
leg of mutton might be eaten by a christian 


gentleman. When Bonaparte became emperor, M. 
de Cussy returned, and, in lieu of his estate and his 
Marquisate, Napoleon gave him the key of Chamber- 
lain and the title of Baron. M. de Cussy admired 
the great soldier, but always protested against his 
want of taste. So far as regarded the palate, M. de 
Cussy declared that Napoleon never rose above the 
grade of sous-licutenant. The Restoration could not 
forgive the Marquis for having accepted the title of 
an Imperial Baron; and even Louis Dix-huit, who 
respected his science, was never able to overcome the 
prejudices of his followers in appointing, as he wished 
to do, M. de Cussy over the Royal Bouche. M. de 
Cussy, however, made out a place for himself, fully 
as lucrative and as agreeable to his nature as that of 
Chamberlain; he became controller of the cattle 
markets at Poissy and Sceaux; so that not a fat ox 
was sold for the capital without his knowledge and 
under his superintendence. But the best way to 
depict the man is to give you a sketch. of how he 
passed his day. He rose just time enough to get 
into his cab, and trundle down to the cattle market, 
on the days when he was inspector. His déjeuné 
was something noted and remarkable. His task 
over, De Cussy came to town, and always sat down 
to that particular table, in the twelve arrondissemens 
of the capital, which happened to be laden with the 
best dinner. How he knew, or how he scented this 
out, was a marvel to all the world; but let who 
would give a dinner of the first class, he was sure to 
see De Cussy walk in; and he was, of course, always 
welcome. After dinner the Marquis Baron dropped 
in at one soirée or another, and then proceeded to 
the club ; there heusually looked on, though he some- 
times joined in the turns of Fortune's wheel, until 
day-light began to peep: others then went lazily to 
bed; not so De Cussy—he proceeded straight to 
the fish market, eyed each goodly turbot, contem- 
plated each royal sturgeon, and marked who was the 
purchaser of the most delicate and most costly. Thus 
it was that he knew where to wend for his dinner. 
His friends have ordered the following epitaph to be 
engraved on his tomb:— 
Ci-git De Cussy, 
La Premiére Fourchette 
de Paris. 





SEVENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
[From our own Correspondents.) 

Concluded from p. 730. 

Section A.A—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 15. 

Mr. Lubbock made a communication on M. Pois- 
son’s Theory of the Constitution of the Atmosphere. 

He commenced, by observing, that at a late meet- 
ing of the Section, (see p. 692) M. de la Rive de- 
scribed a very curious phenomenon presented by 
Mont Blane after sunset, which consisted in the re- 
appearance of the red colour of the snow, produced 
by the rays of the setting sun. Mr. Lubbock said 
that he should now venture, with great diffidence, to 
submit the possibility of the following explanation. 

M. Poisson considers it a necessary consequence of 
the laws of equilibrium of elastic fluids, that the at- 
mosphere of the earth, at a certain height, becomes 
liquefied by cold.—(Traité de Mécanique, vol. 2, 
p. 612;* Théorie Mathématique de la Chaleur, p. 
460, et Supplement, note D.)—In this way the 
atmosphere receives an abrupt termination, without 
which, indeed, it would be difficult to imagine that 
the planets and comets move in space devoid of con- 
siderable resistance. If the atmosphere be consti- 
tuted as M. Poisson infers from analysis, it seems to 
me, Mr. Lubbock observed, that we might expect 
that the phenomenon described by M. de la Rive 
would take place, and that the image of the sun, re- 
flected from the interior surface of the liquid air, 
would be reflected again to the observer, after sunset, 
by the mountain. On the other hand, it may be 
stated, that an observer, stationed, at sunrise or sun- 
set, upon Mont Blanc, or in a balloon, or in any posi- 
tion sufficiently elevated, ought to see in the sky the 





* “ Ainsi, pour fixer les idées, on peut se représenter une 
colonne atmosphérique que s’appuie sur la mer, par ex- 
emple, comme un fluide ¢lastique termine par deux 
liquides, dont l'un a une densité et une temperature ordi- 





naire, et l’autre;une température et une densite excessive- 
ment faibles.” ». 





reflected image of the sun; and that there is no ob- 
servation of this kind upon record. If, however, this 
phenomenon were to take place, it might not be re- 
ferred by the observer to the proper cause. A terres- 
trial object seen by reflection in this manner would 
be reversed ; but it is, perhaps, not impossible, that 
although the internal surface of the liquid air might 
not reflect mountains in this manner, it might reflect 
so bright an object as the sun. Halos might, perhaps, 
always be produced by transmitted light. It might 
also be remarked, that the liquid heterogeneous 
thickness of air opposes a difficulty to the calculation 
of astronomical horizontal refractions by the method 
of mechanical quadratures, devised by the late Mr. 
Atkinson, and employed by him in the Transactions 
of the Astronomical Society, and by M. Biot in the 
Conn. des Temps, unless somewhat modified. 

Sir David Brewster considered this theory of the 
atmosphere to be inconsistent with known optical 
facts. If the inner surface of this outer stratum of 
liquid or solid air could reflect light so as to give 
images, there was no reason whatever why the outer 
surface should not do the same ; in which case, mock 
suns and other phenomena would soon manifest 
themselves in such profusion, and with such distinc- 
tive characters, as to have long since put the theory, 
if true, beyond question. But even if this theory of 
M. Poisson could escape the catoptrical evidence, 
he did not see how it could be reconciled to the 
known laws of refraction; at present, also, the amount 
of atmospheric refraction was but small ; if this theory 
were true, it would have been very great.—Prof. Ste- 
velly thought the very foundation of the theory un- 
sound. It proceeded on the supposition, which was 
merely one introduced by analysts for their own con- 
venience, that the atmospheric particles were un- 
limitedly small, and that, therefore, each stratum, 
however thin, being still elastic, required the super- 
incumbent weight of a stratum still beyond it to keep 
it in its place: one of the untenable consequences of 
this was, the conclusion to which Cotes’s investiga- 
tions had conducted him, that the atmosphere was of 
an unlimited extent. But astronomy gave a decided 
contradiction to this conclusion. And the atomic 
theory of the chemists gave, he would call it, a de- 
monstration most perfect against the fundamental 
analytic principle itself, of the unlimitedly small size 
of the aérial particles. But this was not all: Fourier 
had shown that the temperature of space itself was 
not so low as temperatures which we can artificially 
produce, and yet atmospheric air has never been 
condensed into a liquid, much less solidified, in the 
laboratory of the chemist, where the additional fa- 
vourable condition of strong compression could be 
introduced in aid of the effect, whereas, in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, pressure would be almost 
removed.—Mr. Lubbock felt confident that these 
difficulties had not escaped the sagacity of M. Poisson ; 
indeed, he knew that many difficulties were examined 
and removed in the notes to the original essay. As 
to the argument from the air of the atmosphere 
never having been artificially condensed, he attached 
no weight to it, for a few years since no person would 
have believed that it was possible to reduce carbonic 
acid gas to the state of a liquid, much less a solid. 
Prof. Lloyd conceived that the astronomical demon- 
stration given by Wollaston, of the limited extent of 
the atmosphere, was conclusive on this subject, for 
it took away the very fundamental principle of the 
analysis of M. Poisson,—viz. that the particles of at- 
mospheric air were unlimitedly small.—Mr. Stevelly 
said, that in relation to the argument from the lique- 
faction or solidification of carbonic acid gas, he did 
not think it so important as Mr. Lubbock seemed to 
consider. From the moment that ammonia or chlo- 
rine had been first liquefied, every chemist he ever 
conversed with expressed a conviction that the other 
gases could be condensed, by properly varying the 
circumstances of temperature and pressure alone ; 
and this long before Faraday or Kemp had succeeded 
in producing the precise conditions required for this 
effect with regard to any of them. The two principal 
constituents of atmospheric air had not even yet been 
placed under the circumstances of temperature and 
pressure required for their liquefaction, though no 
person doubted that they may yet be reduced to 
those conditions. But it would appear that the cir- 
cumstances, under which they exist at high eleva- 


tions, could easily be imitated.—Sir David Brewster 
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thought that some of the difficulties would disappear, 
if there were any causes in operation which could 
give the upper portions of the atmosphere a granular 


structure, such as that of the granular aggregations | 


of flint which were found in the knots of some spe- 


cies of bamboo; this would not reflect with the regu. | 


larity of mirrors, and its refractive powers might be 


conceived to be such as not to interfere with the re- | 
fractions of the elastic portion of the atmosphere. | 


Sir David also showed, by reference to a large watch- 


glass which happened to lie on the table, how such a | 


liquid stratum as Poisson’s theory supposed would, 


at great obliquities of the solar rays, act as a prism, | 


and, therefore, when the sun sunk a certain distance 
below the horizon, total reflection of his beams must 
ensue ; an effect never observed. 

Professor Phillips then presented a Report of the 
Proceedings of the Meteorological Committee during 
the past year. The objects proposed by the Associa- 
tion in the appointment of the Committee were two- 
fold: first, the institution of uniform experiments, 
for the acquisition of accurate data concerning the 
distribution of temperature, from the surface of the 
earth downward to the greatest depths attainable by 
human enterprise; secondly, the establishment of 
well-arranged observations on the varying phieno- 
mena of the atmosphere, which can be elucidated by 
combined exertions on one plan, and for the same 
object. The Committee had thought it best to em- 
ploy the sum placed at their disposal on one of these 








objects only, so as to effect with regard to it real | 


advance, reserving to themselves the hope that, by a 
further grant, they might be enabled effectually to 
turn their attention to the second branch of investi- 
gation—viz. atmospheric phenomena. One hundred 
pounds had been granted, and seventy-two thermo- 
meters, and proper tables for being filled up, had 
been distributed by the Committee. 

Confining himself to the principal points disclosed 
by the results yct received from the several observers, 
it appeared that the general truth of the regular 
augmentation of temperature was confirmed, but 
that, in addition, the different distribution of water, 
the nature of the rocks, and other causes, produced 
local discordances. The last of these causes ap- 
peared to the Committee of such importance, not 
only for the explanation of these differences, but 
for purposes of general reasoning in physics, that 
Prof. Forbes was requested to institute a complete 
series of continuous experiments, similar in general 
principle, and at corresponding depths below the 
surface of the ground, as those established by M. 
Quetelet, at Brussels, so as to determine the rate of 
communication of heat, in one uniform mass, from the 
surface downwards to the depth of 26 feet ; and fur- 
ther, to ascertain the differences of this rate in ma- 
terials of different I:inds, by a triplicate course of 
observations in trap-rock, sandstone, and a uniform 
mass of sand. 

The sun’s heat was found to extend to variable 
depths at various places, and with many alternations 
of increase and diminution; and it was in general 
necessary to descend from ene to two hundred feet 
before the effect of this cause disappeared: from 
thence downwards the evidence of an increasing tem- 
perature seemed to be quite satisfactory. At a 
colliery at Wigan, where the surface mean tempera- 
ture was 50°, at 50 yards deep the temperature was 
constantly 53°; at 150 yards deep the temperature 
was 56°75; at 250 yards 63°. From this set of 
observations, it appeared that a descent of 100 yards 
was accompanied by an increase of temperature of 
about 6°25, or about one degree fer sixteen yards; 
the result of the observations made in France giving 
one degree for about each fifteen yards of descent. 

The observations established by Prof. Forbes have 
been regularly registered at the Botanic Garden, in 
Cragleith Quarry, and on the Calton Hill, from 
February to September 1837, and the register was 
laid before the meeting. Particular precautions 
were taken not only to provide for the safety of the 
instruments, but also to allow of the application of a 
correction for any variation which they may undergo. 
Moreover, the method of experimenting on local 
temperature, proposed by M. Pelletier, by using a 
thermo-multiplier, was applied by Mr. Forbes, and 
as far as a few observations could be relied on, the 
agreement of the two methods was remarkable; but 
Mr. Phillips thought it would be premature to state 


| the results till they could be supported by one or 
more complete circles of observation. 

A Report was then read on the Magnetical Survey 
of Great Britain, for which a Committee had heen 
appointed, consisting of Prof. Llovd, Prof. Phillips, 
Captain Ross, Major Sabine, and Mr, Fox. 

Major Sabine reported the progress which had 
been made towards the completion of a Report on 
the Lines of Magnetic Dip and Intensity in Eng- 
land, similar to the report on the lines in Ireland 
contained in the volume of the Reports of the Asso- 
| ciation in 1835, and to that on the lines in Scotland 
contained in the volume for 1836. The observations 
on the lines in England are already made, in the 
portions of England undertaken by Professors Lloyd 
and Phillips, and by Mr. Fox. There yet remained 
some stations in the portions undertaken by Captain 
Ross and himself, which would be visited as soon asthe 
present mecting was closed. The gentlemen who are 
thus engaged in this inquiry were desirous that their 

observations should be combined, and form a single 
Memoir, which Major Sabine had been requested to 
draw up. In this Memoir it was also designed to 
review the determinatious in Ireland and Scotland, 
| considered in conjunction with those of England, to 
| combine them together as parts of the same magne- 
| tical survey, and to connect the British fines with cor- 
| responding determinations in the neighbouring parts 
of the continent of Europe. Major Sabine remark- 
| ed, that the observations to be included in this Re- 
port were, at this moment, much further advanced 
than was the case with the observations either of the 
Irish or the Scotch Reports at those meetings of the 
Association which respectively sanctioned their pub- 
lication; and he engaged, that, should it he the 
pleasure of the Association to direct the printing of 
this Report in the volume of the publications of the 
Association for 1837, it should be ready when the 
General Secretary should require it for the press. 

Mr. Fox drew attention to the advantages con- 
ferred on this branch of science by Lieut. Burns. 
He exhibited charts drawn by him, in which the dip 
and variation were laid down, with extreme accu- 
racy, in several parts of the world. He gave a 
curious instance of the value of a knowledge on these 
subjects: as the ship drew near a promontory of the 
Cape de Verd Islands, the action of the rocks be- 
| came perceptible to this accurate observer, who was 
thereby warned of the neighbourhood of land. He 
also was frequently able to guess at the nature of the 
rocks at the bottom of the sea from similar indica- 
tions.—Major Sabine explained, that the Report 
now laid before the Section related exclusively to 
observations made in Great Britain; hence he had 
not alluded to any of these subjects, nor to other 
general results which many members had urged him 
to bring forward.—Professor Phillips said, that the 
dip changed frequently in the course of a day; in 
some observations which he had made at several 
stations between Ryde and York, he had found the 
dip to vary so much as six or seven minutes in the 
course of the day.—Professor Christie wished to 
know from Major Sabine how it was possible to 
compare the results of the several observations made 
with different instruments, when it was well known 
that scarcely any two could be made that would give 
the dip precisely alike—Major Sabine replied, that 
they were only considered as differential instru- 
ments; but after the observations were recorded, 
the relative indications of the instruments were care- 
fully noted, at a place of which the dip and inten- 
sity had heen previously taken with care.—Professor 
Christie said, that even the axis of the same dipping 
necdle was found to vary at different times, and this 
was a fact that should be more considered than it 
had been. As to the gentleman (Lieut. Burns,) 
spoken of by Mr. Fox, if he had invented an instru- 
ment by which he could take the dip at sea, he 
ought to make his invention known, for nothing would 
be so great a boon to the mariner, as weil as to the 
scientific inquirer, as this. He had neglected also to 
state how Lieut. Burns had taken the observations, 
and whether he took care that the ship’s head should 
be always in the same magnetic azimuth; since, 
unless this precaution were taken, the observations 
must have been rendered useless by the local attrac- 
tion of the vessel. As to the correcting plate, he 
considered it to be neither correct in theory, nor 
good in practice.—Mr. Phillips explained the mode 











of taking the dip, which was, by observing all rouna 
the circle in all azimuths differing by ten di 
Mr. Fox, in reply, said, that Lieut. Burns had been 
most careful, when taking his magnetical observatio 
always to bring the ship’s head to the same azimuth 
—Mr. Ilenwood said, that he was in possession of 
many observations made in the neighbourhood of 
the mines in Cornwall, in which the magnetic inten. 
sity was taken at various elevations, from 700 feet 
above the level of the sea, to 900 feet below 
level. 
Dr. 
rallax, 
The observations of the late Dr. Brinkley, he ob. 
served, with an eight-feet circle, indicated a parallax 
of about 1” for a Lyre; but Mr. Pond, with the 
Greenwich mural, appeared to obtain contradictory 
results. His observations seemed so satisfactory 
that the Royal Society considered the question as 
completely decided, and rewarded him with their 
medal. It is true, that the Society afterwards 
seemed to retract this opinion, by awarding the same 
honour to Brinkley himself; but the impression re. 
mained on the public mind. Dr. Robinson should 
not have noticed this, but that he observed, in some 
late addresses, that this opinion was sanctioned by 
the illustrious names of Airy and Peacock. In re 
ducing the Greenwich observations for the nutation, 
he had many of a Lyra, and, selecting those which 
were near the maxima and minima of parallax, he 
obtained the following values of the constant of 
parallax :-— 
Parallaxes of a Lyre resulting from Mr. Pond’s 
Observations. 
Paraliax. No. of Observations. 
Summer ..1812.5 .... —0.07 29 
Winter ..1817 —0.70 
Winter ..1819.0 .... —0.77 
Smmmer ..1819.5 —1.08 
Winter ..1820.0 +1.73 
Winter ..1822.0 —3.65 
Winter ..1827.0 —1.01 
Summer ..1827.5 +0.17 
Winter ..1828.0 —0.18 
Summer .. a) —0.25 
Winter ..1829.0 +2.82 
Summer .. oO +0.99 
Winter ..1830.0 —1.84 
Summer .. DO eeee +0.90 
Winter ..18351.0 .... +0.07 
Summer .. 5 +1.30 
Combining and expressing d* nutation, and d prop. 
motion. 
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Robinson then made some remarks on Pa. 
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—1.28 — 0.8 d?n+0.3 dm,..78 obs, 


cecccece 0.3 c00e 90 
coccccce=O.2 cece I 
—0.20 .....0+-—0.25.... 82 
+1.91 .....2+-—0.3 .... 70 
1830 ......= —0.47 22... 00—0.25.... 31 
1831 2.2... +0.68+0.05 d2n—0.3 .... 52 
dn= —0.31; dm.= -+0.07, assuming Bessel’s pro- 
per motion to be true. 

These results obviously may give any parallay, 
and, therefore, as far as they go, the question must 
be considered as perfectly open,—or rather, they 
indicate that the Dublin circle has, to the present 
time, given consistent results, which have not been 
disproved. 

Dr. Robinson pointed out the necessity, in such 
inquiries, of guarding against the errors proceeding 
from changes of temperature, which may occasion 4 
diurnal change, capable, in some cases, of masking 
the parallax, supposing it given by the instrument. 
He stated, that he had examined the index correc 
tion of his own circle by observing the Pole star and 
3 Urse minoris at both culminations on the same 
days; and that, though the German astronomers 
were always attentive to detect such changes, It was 
not, as fur as he knew, generally practised in Brita. 

Sir William Hamilton bore witness, that the as. 
tronomical circle of Dublin College still continued 
to give the indications which led to the conclusions 
at which Dr. Brinkley had arrived.—Mr. Peacock 
said, that his information on the subject had been, of 
course, only indirect. It was a question, howevet, 
which he had long considered as settled ; but the 
results of the reductions lately made by Dr. Robit- 
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son of the lunar nutation, as well as the testimony of 
gir W. Hamilton concurring with the great name of 
Brinkley, all this, he conceived, did open the subject 

anew to the consideration of astronomers. d 
sir W. Hamilton then made some observations 
oo new applications of the Calculus of Principal 

lations. . 
Sir William gave a sketch of some new applica- 
tions which he had made, and of others which he 
hoped to make hereafter of his calculus of principal 
rations. ‘The object of that calculus was in general 
to integrate the differential equations to which the 
calculus of variations conducts ; and not, as he had 
been misunderstood to say at Bristol, all differential 
equations indiscriminately. But he intended at 
nt to confine himself to its applications to the 


uations of dynamics. He reminded the Section | 


that he had, in Edinburgh, laid before them the in- 
s of these differential equations deduced from 
his general method in such a manner, that however 
numerous might be the points of any system, and 
however complex might be the laws of their mutual 
attractions or repulsions, their motions could all be 
determined by differentiation and elimination alone, 
ifthe form of one principal function were known, 
Since the present Meeting began, a paper had 
been put into his hands, in which the truth, as well 
asthe novelty, of this general view was admitted by 
M. Poisson, who however thought that a more useful 
mode might be devised of applying the principle. 
With all the high respect which Sir W. Hamilton 
felt for that illustrious analyst, he was not yet 
convinced that it would be advantageous to alter his 
method in the way in which M. Poisson had pro- 


posed. Perhaps, however, he had for it the affection | 


of a parent for his offspring. He had himself pub- 


lished in the Philosophical Transactions an improve- | 


ment on his original process, which M. Poisson did 


not appear to have seen; and he had been lately | 


engaged in endeavours to improve still farther the 
practical working of the method. 
of the Section had that morning agreed to request 
him to report at the next mecting of the Association 


how far it was practicable to apply that general | 


method to the improveinent of the lunar theory ; 


and he would now state to the Section that upen | 
this head he was neither sanguine nor desponding: | 


the processes adopted by his method, when applied 
tothe perturbations of the moon, would probably, at 
the outset, be more subtle and more complex than 
those which had been already devised by mathema- 
ticians ; but it appeared to him that this inconveni- 
ence might perhaps be more than made up for at a 
further advanced stage of the calculations, by a pro- 
perty which the new method possesses of doubling at 
tach successive approximation the accuracy already 
attained. 

Mr. Lubbock feared that this last property might 
be found to be interfered with in practice by the 
same occurrence of small divisions which had already 
embarrassed former methods. tle thought, for in- 
stance, that it might be useful when applied to the 
excentricity, but in other cases, which he particular- 
ied, he was not so sanguine; as, by advancing one step 
you would fall back another: on the other hand, 
however, he would not venture to assert that this 
inconvenience would arise; if it did not, the new 
method would be of very high practical value—in- 

, almost inestimable ; but, in either event, it was 
doubtless a brilliant conception. 

Sir D. Brewster now read a notice of a new struc- 
ture in the Diamond. 

Sir David said, that having communicated to the 
Geological Society an account of certain peculiarities 
in the structure of the diamond, which confirm the 
theory of its vegetable origin, he was desirous of sub- 
hitting to the consideration of this Section a new 
structure which he had recently detected in that 
gem,and which indirectly supported the same views. 
1 consequence of the diamond having been used as 
the fittest substance for forming single microscopes 
of high power and small spherical aberration, the 
attention of opticians has been drawn to the imper- 
fections of its structure. Mr. Pritchard, who first 
succeeded in executing lenses of diamond, put into 
the hands of Sir David for examination, a plano- 
Convex lens about the 30th of an inch in diameter, 
Yhich he had found unfit for the purposes of a mi- 
roscope in consequence of its giving double images 


The Committee | 


| of minute objects. As Sir David had previously 
shown that ulmost all diamonds possessed an imper- 
| fect doubly refracting structure, as if they had been 
| aggregated by irregular forces, compressed or kneaded 
| together like a piece of soft gum or an indurated 
| jelly, he had no doubt that the double images were 
owing to this structure, as there appeared, on an 
ordinary examination of the lens, to be no other cause 
to which it could be reasonably ascribed. This was 
also Mr. Pritchard’s opinion, and the existence of 
| such images prevented opticians from rashly cutting 
up diamonds which might turn out uscless for optical 
purposes, As lenses of sapphire and ruby, which Sir 
David had long had occasion to use in very delicate 
microscopical observations, produced no duplication 
of the image, although the rays passed in directions 
in which the double refraction was much greater than 
in any specimen of diamond which he had examined, 
it occurred to him that the double images might 
arise from some other cause. He therefore proceeded 
to examine the light transmitted through the diamond 
by combining it with a concave lens of the same 
focal length, in order to make the rays pass in 
parallel directions through its substance. This expe- 
riment indicated no peculiarity of structure at all 
sapable of producing a separation of the images, and 
he was therefore led to examine the plane surface of 
the lens by reflecting from it a narrow line of light 
admitted into a dark room, and examining the surfice 
with a half-inch lens. While turning round the 
plane surface of the diamond, he was surprised to 
observe the whole of its surface covered with parallel 
lines or veins, some of which reflected the light more 
| powerfully than others, so as to have the eppearance 
of a striped ribband, somewhat resembling the rude 
sketch here given, which shows that the plane sur- 
face of the diamond, in a 
space of less than one- 
thirtieth of an inch con. 
tains many hundred veins 
or strata of diiferent re- 
flective and refractive 
powers, as if they had 
been subjected to variable 
pressures, or deposited 
under the influence of 
forces of aggregation of 
variable intensity. If, 
Sir David observed, the planes of these different 
| strata had been perpendicular to the axis of the 
diamond lens, their difference of refractive power 
would produce no sensible effect injurious to the 
perfection of the image; but if these strata are 
parallel to that axis, as they are in the lens under 
consideration, each stratum must have a different 
focus, and consequently produce a series of partially 
overlapping images. 

The results of this experiment in restoring the 
diamond to its value as an optical material, in so far 
as it enables us to cut it in a proper direction, and 
select proper specimens, and its connexion with 
some delicate researches of Professors Airy and 
Maccullagh on the superficial action of diamond 
upon polarized light, possess considerable interest, 
but the fact of a mineral body consisting of layers 
of different refractive powers, and consequently dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness and specific gravity, is 
remarkable. There were several minerals, such as 
Apophyllite, Chabasie,and others, in which Sir David 
said that he had found ditferent degrees of extraor- 
dinary refraction in different parts of the crystal; 
but this variation of property depends upon a secon- 
dary law of structure; and he believed that there was 
no crystal, either natural or artificial, in which the 
properties of ordinary refraction, hardness, and spe- 
cific gravity, varied throughout its mass. This pecu- 
liarity of structure, therefore, might be regarded as 
an indication of a peculiarity of origin; and as there 
are various strong arguments in favour of the opinion 
that the diamond is a vegetable substance, the new 
structure which he had described might be considered 
as an additional argument in favour of that opinion. 
He had, in a former paper, placed it beyond a doubt 
that the diamond must have been in a soft state, like 
amber or gum, and capable of having its structure 
modified by the expansive force of air or gaseous 
bodies imprisoned in its cavities; and therefore the 
fact of its being sometimes composed of strata of 
different degrees of induration and refractive power, 
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was more likely to have been produced hy pressures 
varying during the formation of the crystal, than by 
any change in the intensity of the forces of aggre- 
gation of its molecules. Such a change might have 
been supposed probable had it been found in another 
crystal. Ile had already referred to the action 
which diamond exerts superficially upon light. Pro- 
fessors Airy and Maccullagh have found that this 
action is of a very peculiar kind, having some analogy 
with that of metallic surfaces; but it was obvious, 
from the preceding facts, that a surface of various 
refractive powers must disturb, in a very considerable 
degree, the phenomena produced by its superficial 
action. In studying, indeed, this class of phenomena, 
it would be necessary not only to obtain a surface of 
uniform structure, but to make the experiments 
before that surface had experienced any change from 
the action of the atmosphere. In surfaces of glass 
such changes often take place in a few days; and 
the thin films of oxide which are thus created, are 
so thin that they can only be rendered visible by 
examining the light reflected from the surface when 
it is placed in contact with an oil or liquid of the 
same refractive power. 

The President then called on Professor Powell for 
the account of experiments relative to the influence 
of surfaces on the Radiation of Heat. 

Prof. Stevelly said that Prof. Powell having been 
called suddenly to London, had left the paper with 
him to read. The following is a copy:— 

The object of this communication is to call the 
attention of the Section to the researches of Prof. 
Bache of Pennsylvania, which seein not to have been 
so fully appreciated in this country as they deserve. 
That gentleman, at the outset of his inquiries, refers 
to a paper of Prof. Powell, in which the difficulties 
unavoidably attending any comparison of radiating 
effects of surfaces are pointed out from the impossi- 
bility of determining precisely in how many other 
respects besides those of colour and polish of surface, 
the coatings applied may not differ. In contending 
for the necessity of equalizing the coatings compared, 
in other respects, before we can estimate the effects 





really due to the state of the surface, he must, of 


| course, be understood to speak under the qualifica- 


tion acutely referred to by Prof. Bache, dependent 
on the fact noticed by Leslie, that radiation takes 
place not only from the surface, but from a certain 
minute, though sensible, depth, which differs in diffe. 
rent sibstances. 

Taking this into account, the general meaning, as 
well as importance of the caution, will be manifest. 
In the sequel, Mr. Bache gives some very precise 
experimental proofs of the truth of the law just 
noticed, and shows, by successively adding fresh coats 
of the pigment, the precise limit beyond which such 
addition ceases to Increase the radiating power— 
which, in fact, there comes to a maximum, and with 
greater thicknesses decreases. 

When this point had been ascertained carefully 
for each pigment, their effects were observed with 
great accuracy, and compared with 2 standard surface 
under similar cirewmstances; the observations include 
a considerable range of substances, differing both in 
colour and other properties. ‘The results exhibit no 
correspondence of the greatness of cifect with the 
colour. Thesource of heat was hot water :—the author 
allows fully the distinction between properties of 
heat of this kind, and that connected with light: in 
the latter case it is evident that colour is an essential 
element; a wide field is yet open for tracing on 
what the effect does depend: and again, since 
Melloni has pointed out the existence of many kinds 
of heat, difiering in their relations to screens, to 
trace also their different relations to surfaces. 

Mr. Mackie made a communication respecting the 
Tides of Glasgow and Dundee. Having been solicited 
about four years ago to furnish Tide Tables for Glas- 
gow and Dundee, it became desirable to test the ac- 
curacy of calculations by observations on the actual 
times of high water at these places. Mr. Mackie had 
accordingly made numerous observations at Glasgow, 
and had induced Lieutenant Smart (harbour-master 
of Dundee), to undertake a series of observations for 
that port. As the prediction of the time of high water 
is an object of great national importance, he had been 
anxious to co-operate as far as was in his power with 
the eminent individuals who had taken a lead in this 





inquiry. The first particular to which he alluded 
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respecting the tides of Glasgow and Dundee, was 
the Establishment of these ports, or what is generally 
understood to be the time at which high water occurs 
after new or full moon. He had observed the 
time of high water on nineteen of the days of new 
and full moon, and found that the average is 1 hour 
43 minutes. This is what Mr. Whewell terms the 
“Vulgar Establishment,” and to obtain what he de- 
nominates the “ Corrected Establishment,” we must 
take the average interval between the meridian pas- 
sage of the moon, and the time of high water. At 
all ports where good observations have been made, 
these intervals are found to vary, being greatest 
about the period of new and full moon, and decreas- 
ing till the seventh or eighth day following, after 
which they again increase. By taking an average 
of these intervals for five months, the “ Corrected 
Establishment”’ is 1 hour 9 minutes, differing from 
the Vulgar Establishment 34 minutes. This va- 
riation in the periods which elapse between the 
moon’s southing and the time of high water, has 
been called the “Semi-menstrual Inequality ;” and 
if we assume a horizontal line, and erect fifteen per- 
pendiculars to represent by their comparative lengths 
the intervals which elapse between the moon’s south- 
ing and high water, every day from full to change, the 
line joining the extremities of these ordinates forms 
a regular curve. The intervals at Glasgow are nearly 
the same as those at London; but, owing to the 
frequent occurrence of floods, droughts, and parti- 
cular winds, the curve of the half-monthly inequality 
is sometimes very irregular.—[The curves for Glas- 
gow were shown by large diagrams. ]—Mr. Lubbock 
has made it a subject of inquiry, what effect altera- 
tions in the channel of the Thames have had upon 
the time of high water. The river Clyde has under- 
gone great alterations within the last eighty years. 
About that period the breadths of the river varied 
greatly from Glasgow to Bowling (a distance of ten 
miles). The breadth at Glasgow might be about five 
hundred feet, and it increased in a very irregular 
manner, till, at Bowling, it might be half-a-mile. 
It is now contracted by a rubble embankment, to 
the extent of 163 feet at Glasgow and 530 feet at 
Bowling. The general depth has been increased 
from four to fourteen feet. These operations have 
allowed the tidal wave to proceed more rapidly and 
farther up the channel ; and the time of high water 
is at least one-half hour earlier than it was eighty 
years since. The difference between high water at 
Greenock and Glasgow, was at one time 2 hours. 
It is now only about 1 hour 22 minutes. 

Lieutenant Smart (Mr. Mackie continued) had 
furnished him with eight months observations at 
Dundee, extending from January 1 till September 3, 
1837. From these observations, he had found, that 
the Vulgar Establishment of that port is 2 hours 48 
minutes, being 33 minutes greater than that given in 
the Nautical Almanac. The Corrected Establish- 
ment for Dundee is 2 hours 15 minutes, which agrees 
exactly with the Vulgar Establishment given in the 
Nautical Almanac. He had discovered the semi- 
menstrual inequality for Dundee. It differs con- 
siderably from that for London. The curve com- 
mences 46 minutes higher than the London one; 
runs parallel to it, till about the 6th day after new 
moon, after which it gradually diverges, and termi- 
nates about 35 minutes higher than that for London. 
With regard to diurnal inequality in the height of 
the tide at Dundee, there were in January twenty- 
six evening tides higher than those of the morning, in 
February 19, in March 24, in April 24, in May 19, 
in June 12, in July 10, in August 7, from which it ap- 
peared, that the number of evening tides higher than 
those of the morning have been gradually on the de- 
crease. Mr. Mackie had not yet found that the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere had any influence on the height 
of the Dundee tides. The general theory on which 
to proceed in the calculation of tide tables, Mr. 
Mackie observed, was sufficiently known, and his 
attention has been entirely directed to the determi- 
nation of those data which depend on locality. 

Lieut. Morrison stated his conviction, that tide ob- 
servations, if continued for a less period than eighteen 
years, or a lunar cycle, would be useless.—Mr. Lub- 
bock said, that the semi-menstrual inequality may be 
had from a few months observations, by taking the 
means of corresponding parallaxes and declinations. 

Mr. Ettrick read a paper, ‘On the Two Electrici- 





ties, and on Prof. Wheatstone’s Determination of the 
Velocity of Electric Light.’ He stated, that he had 
read a paper before the Physical Section last year at 
the Bristol meeting of the Association, showing, that 
in piercing a card by the electric discharge, two or 
more holes are invariably made ; and he contended, 
that they indicated the passage of two or more elec- 
tric fluids, rather than two or more successive dis- 
charges. He then said, that such opinion had been 
confirmed by an observation made this year, on the 
spontaneous discharge of the Leyden jar, in which he 
had observed, that the lines or marks made upon the 
glass of the uncoated part of the jar, are not single, 
as they appear to a superficial observer, but double ; 
the two zig-zag lines going parallel to each other, 
however numerous the bends or turns may be, with 
the exception of the jar No. 3 (one of the four jars 
laid upon the table), where they cross each other on 
the outside. The following sketch will fully explain 
what cannot be shown by words :— 


a d,d e, e b, represent the two parallel lines upon the 
7 








inside of the jar, and a f, f k, kg, g h, h c, the two 
parallel lines on the outside of the jar, the point ¢ 
being the place where they cross each other. As the 
distance between the lines is not less than one-twelfth 
of an inch, there can be no mistake respecting their 
crossing each other. Though some parts of these 
lines appear as straight, or regularly curved lines. 
nevertherless, they are not so, but consist of an in. 
finite number of minute sharp bends, which by going 
in the same direction nearly, give it the appearance 
of a straight line. Whatever objections might have 
been made to the supposition of these two lines Te 
presenting the passage of two distinct electricities 
before the discovery of the crossing at c, after such 
a remark, Mr. Ettrick contended, we have an 
ocular demonstration of it. He then stated, that 
he had repeatedly observed an appearance in the 
spark from coated surfaces, that indicated the pas. 
sage of contrary electricities, not only when the dis. 
charge was made in an exhausted receiver, but also 
in common air. The spark appeared as if divided 
into two portions by three blueish bands of light, 
one at each end, and another in the middle, which 
could not be supposed to be the case by the 

of the electric fluid from one end only. He then 
showed, that the old remark respecting the brush of 
light upon positively electrified points, and the star 
on negative ones, could not be taken as any proof of 
the passage of the electricity in one direction only; 
because the appearances are greatly modified by cir. 
cumstances. If the point be placed in a glass tube, 
drawn out to a fine point, then the only perceptible 
difference is in the length of the brush, the positive 
being twice the length of the negative brush. He said 
that, although experiments similar to these tended 
to show the passage of two electricities, nevertheless 
they cannot be taken as absolute proofs, which, he 
contended, could only be directly proved by the 
visible passage of the two electricities, which Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone had shown a means of accom- 
plishing. Mr. Ettrick then said, that it was much 
to be regretted that Professor Wheatstone did not 
succeed in his first attempt to ascertain the velocity, 
but was obliged to resort to the secondary method by 
reflexion. He then described a machine, by whieh 
he had rendered the passage of the electric light 
visible without reflection. 'To convey to our readers 
some idea of this instrument and its action, we 
have subjoined a cut representing the material parts 
of it. 

Let A B represent the two points of an iron frame, 
moving in a solid cast metal stand. The central 
part of this frame is made square as at E GF H, 
and at the sides the hollow brass tubes C D are fixed, 
having the hollow insulating glass rods C,M, DL, 
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h c, the two <ash which the copper wires C M G,D LF | Secrion B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. —_ phism and isomorphism.—Sir William Hamilton con- 
the point ¢ and touch the pieces of brass K I, insulated by | FRIDAY. F _ curred with Mr. Whewell in objecting to the use of 
her. As the cones with flanges. At Z X and Y there are Mr. Deck, of Cambridge, exhibited a new form of the term * atom,” usually made, and conceived, with 
one-twelfth hrass tubes having glass tubes, through which copper | cast-iron bottle, for obtaining oxygen from A roxide Newton, that phenomena being referred to the affec- 
ecting their wires pass. | of manganese. It is to be obtained of Mr. Palmer, | tions of atoms, may be due solely to attractive and 
tts of these The action of the machine was stated to be as | of Newgate Street, London. ; ! repulsive forces. The present atoms of chemistry may 
urved lines; llows :—suppose the inner one of the two circles to | Professor Johnston then brought forward his Re- | not be incapable of decomposition, and are no doubt 
st of an in. resent the inside coating ofa Leyden jar, and the | Port in reference to Dimorphous bodies. The report, | very different from those which chemists will admit a 
ich by Boing quter circle the outside coating. If an electric dis- he conceived, would occupy too much time, if read thousand years hence. As for his part, he rejected 
appearance charge be supposed to pass along the wire O to Z, at length A he would, therefore, give a verbal account | the existence of atoms altogether, and would replace 
) Might have and leap the interruption from Z to C, it would then of its leading points, of which the following is a sum- | them by attractions and repulsions acting upon ma- 
‘wo lines re on through the wire C M Gto K, then through | ™@ry :-— , : _| thematical points—Dr. Kane conceived that the 
electricities the wire 2 to the coil of wire 2 6 3, which was said | When a body, chemically the same, is capable of | abuse of the term “atom,” alluded to by Mr. Whe- 
, after such tobe one mile and a half long, when it passed on to , #8suming forms which belong to two different sys | well and Sir William Hamilton, could not, with 
re have an X, from thence to D L F I, where crossing the brass, te™s of crystallization, it is said to be dimorphous. | truth, be charged upon any well-informed chemist, 
stated, that it entered the coil 4 7 5, and went to the outside of Thus, as carbonate of lime occursin forms reducible, | He then observed, as well as we could collect, that 


ance in the 


the jar. This supposes the machine to be sta- | S0™me to the rhombohedron, and some to the right | aragonite may be brought to the state of ordinary 
ted the pas. fimary, but if it be now supposed to be put in rapid | rhombic prism, it is a dimorphous body, and, pari | caleareous spar, and that this, as well as analogous 
hen the dig. or the point D moving from X to Y, and that ratione, if a substance were found to occur In shapes | cases, are no doubt due to a tendency of the atoms to 
ver, but also the point C's opposite the point Z, the point D being referable to three distinct crystallographic systems, | assume the condition of greatest stability ; and finally 


s if divided 
ids of light, 


| 
also opposite the point X at the moment the electric | 
fuid enters the coil at 2: then, before it can pass | 

| 


it would be trimorphous. Isomorphous bodies, on 
the other hand, are such as, though chemically dif- 


stated, that he could not agree with physical philo- 
sophers in their propositions to supersede, by the 





iddle, which through the coil 2 6 3, the point D will have passed ferent, occur in the same crystalline form, of which | application of polarized light, as an instrument of 
the passage the point X, and ifthe distance X Ybe not too much, | the carbonates of lime and lead may be quoted as | analysis, the résearches of the chemist.—Dr. Faraday 
~ He then the electricity will strike the point Y, which is also familiar examples. These two classes, therefore, the | also objected to the employment of the term “atom” 
the brush of connected with the coil of wire 2 6 3. Therefore, dimorphous and isomorphous, are obviously distin- | in chemistry, as he conceived that atoms were not 
ind the star knowing the length of the coil, the diameter of the | guished, in that the former can be separated from | only hypothetical, but that their existence was obvi- 
any proof of circle, through hich the points pass, the velocity of each other only by their mechanical or phy sical pro- | ously disproved, even by the report of Professor John- 
ection only; the machine, and the distance of the points, we can | perties, whereas the latter differ in chemical consti« | ston, Dr. Faraday emphatically stated, that he was 
lified by cir. ewily ascertain the velocity of the electric light. Mr. | tution, and do not necessarily agree in an) characte r | not an atomic chemist.—Dr. Apjohn, we believe, 
a glass tube, Ettrick stated, that in a rough trial of it, the velocity | Sve that of external form, and probably. internal | with the view of preventing any misconception, in- 
_ perceptible vas found to exceed 118,000 miles in a second of | Structure. Isomorphous substances, however, though | quired whether the substances in Mr. Johnston's list 
the positive time, for it struck the point Y, when the velocity of chemically different, are so far analogous in their con- | of isomorphous bodies, were not merely plesiomor- 
ish. He said the machine was eighty times in a second, the arms | stitution as to admit, generally speaking, of having | phous, to which Professor Miller replied that they 
hese tended eighteen inches long, and the distance of the points their composition represented by the same general | undoubtedly were, and this was assented to by Mr. 
nevertheless one-tenth of an inch. formula. Thus CO,+ RO will express the compo- | Johnston. 


8, which, he 
ved by the 


. . . t 
Several gentlemen objected, that the machine did | 
not prove the same velocity as light, which seemed 


sition of the carbonate of lime, or carbonate of iron, 
accordingly as R stands for one or other of these me- | 





Professor Liebig was now introduced to the Sec- 
tion by the Chairman. At the request of the author, 


which Pro- to be the great difficulty. | tals. To isomorphous and dimorphous bodies, Pro- | Dr. Faraday then read a communication by M. Liebig 
5 of accom Professor Christie then gave an account of a sin- | fessor Johnston suggested, that a third class might | on the products of the decomposition of organic 
E was much gular optical phenomenon, sometimes seen at sun- be added—namely, the isodimorphous, or those | matters, particularly the Uric Acid. We are happy 
one did not ' F ; 


the velocity, 
vy method by 
1e, by which 
lectric light 


set. 
Mr. Christie drew the attention of the Section to 
an optical pheenomenon, which he had observed at 
sunset, when looking from the Down below the 


whose corresponding dimorphous forms were the | 
same. Thus, carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
lead are isodimorphous, as they both crystallize, either } 
as rhombohedrons or right rhombic prisms. Isomeric | 





to have it in our power to give a verbatim report of 
this interesting and able paper :— 

The important part which uric acid performs in 
the animal economy, has for a long time attracted 


Needles Lighthouse, in the Isle of Wight, across bodies were next compared with those which are | the attention of the most distinguished physicians 
Our readers the Solent, towards the Hampshire coast, and which | dimorphous, and the two classes found to differ, in | and chemists. Ujie acid forms in one class of ani- 
} action, we he had described in a letter to Professer Forbes, re- that the dimorphous are necessarily isomeric, but not | mals the whole of the excrement, and in another class 
aterial parts ferred to in the published Reports of the Association, | vice versé. The proximate cause of dimorphism is | it is its principal constituent, and it is accompanied 

He stated, that he had observed the same pheno- | altogether unknown; but the circumstances which | by urea, a never-failing constituent of the human 
| iron frame, menon on subsequent occasions, The appearance | would appear most influential in causing the same | urine. Its extraordinary production in that morbid 
The central was that of a very distinct vertical ray of yellow light, | body to assume two distinct forms, would appear to | state of the body, which we call a predisposition to 
_EGFH, having the sun for its base, of the same diameter be variations of temperature, 1 hus, the cry stals of gout, is well known to give origin to one of the most 
Dare fixed, throughout, gradually diminishing in brilliancy, but | bichromate of potash and of biniodide of mercury, | painful diseases to which mankind is liable. It may 
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very distinctly to be traced to the height of more 

than 30°, This appearance continued for half-an- | 
hour after the sun had set. On two other occasions 

he had observed what he considered to be the same | 
phenomenon. In one case he happened to be on | 
Westminster Bridge, and on the other on a hill about | 
a mile to the north of the town of Bedford. On both | 
these occasions the sun was considerably above the | 


obtained at a high and a low temperature, are dif- 
ferent, and it is remarkable that, in the case of these 
two salts, the forms acquired at high heats are not 
permanent, but alter rapidly when subjected to the 
slightest mechanical injury, such as would be caused 
by friction or percussion. 

These remarks were not, we presume, put forward 
as possessing any novelty, but intended as introduc- 


be affirmed with the utmost certainty, that urea and 
uric acid are products of the organization. We can- 
not discover their existence in any part of our food, 
nor do they constitute a part of any organ, as fibrine 
does of the blood ; but they are chemical combinations 
of a peculiar nature, on which account they come 
more within the range of chemical investigation than 
any other bodies of animal origin. Prout’s masterly 


horizon, perhaps 6° or 7°, the strata of cloud in its | tory to the exhibition of a table, in which the phy- 
vicinity were much denser than on the former ones, | sical and mechanical properties, relations to light, 
and the phenomenon did not present the same | electricity, &c. of the two forms of all known dimor- 


analysis has long since removed every doubt respect- 
ing the composition of urea, and the extraordinary, 
and, to some extent, inexplicable, production of this 





marked character. In these cases, instead of a bril- | 
liant ray rising 30° or 40°, the luminous appearance | 
wasrather that which would present itself, if a series | 
of images of the sun were superposed, in the line of 

its vertical diameter, and extending over not more 

than 4° or 5°; the edges were ill defined. In his | 
letter to Professor Forbes, Mr. Christie had suggested, | 
whether the phenomenon could be due to a series of 
reflections of the sun’s image by strata of thin cloud ; 
but he now suggested, whether such a phwnomenon 
would not he presented by successive reflections on 
theundulating surface of a stratum of liquid air, such 
as M. Poisson has supposed to exist in his new The- 
ory of the constitution of the Atmosphere. 

Mr. Lubbock said, that this was almost a proof 
of the constitution of the atmosphere being as M. 
Poisson had deduced from analysis it should be— 
viz. liquid or solid, and, therefore, reflective at its 
upper surface.—Mr. Stevelly asked, if so, why this 
phenomenon was not always seen at sunset in clear 
weather ?__Mr. Lubbock acknowledged that to be the | 
difficulty attending his view.—Mr. Addams said, that 

had on one or two occasionsseen the phenomenon 
described by Mr. Christie. 





phous bodies, were (as far as they have been explained) 
registered in separate columns. This table will be 
useful in presenting, in an intelligible and compen- 
dious form, the amount of our knowledge and of our 
ignorance in a most interesting department of phy- 
sico-chemical research, and stimulating philosophers 
to fill the many hiatus with which it abounds, a task 
which must be performed before we can hope to 
arrive at a just conception of the physical cause or 


causes of dimorphism, or reduce its phwnomena to 


zeneral laws. 

Mr. Whewell inquired whether any column existed 
in Mr. Joknston’s table, showing the angles between 
the axes of dimorphous crystals. Mr. Whewell stated 
that he was opposed to the adoption of any rule of 
philosophizing, but that which is founded on a know- 
ledge of the laws of phenomena, and took exception 
to certain expressions employed by Professor John- 
ston—such as, that “the cause of dimorphism is 
deeper than that of the ordinary laws of erystalliza- 
tion.” He also objected to the speaking of atoms 
as if they had a real existence, and recommended the 
examination of the relations of crystals to light, as 
subsidiary to the investigation of the laws of dimor- 





substance without the assistance of the vital functions, 
for which we are indebted to Wéhler, must be consi- 
dered one of the discoveries with which a new era in 
science has commenced. Wiohler observed, that when 
cyanic acid is made to combine with ammonia, the 
product is urea; and he and I have, in a set of expe- 
riments which we made together, proved that these 
two bodies, when first combined, form cyanate of am- 
monia, a salt analogous to every other ammoniac 
salt; thatis to say, the base can be-replaced by other 
bases, and the acid by other acids: but that, a few 
minutes after the combination has taken place, all 
these properties disappear. We can no longer detect 
either ammonia or cyanic acid. A new substance has 
been formed, entirely ditferent from every other chee 
mical compound. ‘To follow out the characters of 
urea, would here be quite out of place: it was, how.. 
ever, necessary to allude to it from its intimate rel-- 
tion'to uric acid, 

The elementary composition of uric acid has 
also been established beyond a doubt. We are 
certain that it may be expressed by the formula 
CN HO. We know also that this acid combines 
w 4 46 
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with the different bases, and forms salts. Inorganic 


Chemistry is satisfied with the determination of these 
properties, but it must be evident that this formula 
can give us no idea of the manner in which the ele- 
ments are united together to form this substance. If 
we admit the principle, that no ternary or quaternary 
compound can be formed, except by the union of a 
binary compound with an element, or of two binary 
compounds with one another, it is clear that any fur- 
ther investigation of uric acid must be carried on with 
the intention of discovering the compound elements 
into which it may be resolved. 

This investigation, which promised to yield the 
most important results, both for Medicine and Che- 
mistry, Professor Wéhler and I determined to un- 
dertake together. In Medicine, it was evident that 
we might have some new method of destroying cal- 
culi in the human bladder, without the application of 
external force. In Chemistry, the most interesting 
discoveries were also to be expected, as we had not 
the slightest doubt that urea, xanthic oxide, cystic 
oxide, oxalic acid (which last substance is well known 
to constitute frequently an ingredient€n urinary cal- 
culi)—that all these bodies are produced by the de- 
composition of one single substance, and that substance 
uric acid. 

Our analytical investigations of these various bodies 
have not yet made sufficient progress to enable me 
to communicate them here. My intention at present 
is, to point out the plan which we followed in our 
attempts to decompose uric acid into its proximate 
elements, and thie singular results which we obtained. 
But, before proceeding to do so, I should like to no- 
tice a very remarkable compound, which will, I think, 
serve greatly to illustrate the subject we are at pre- 
sent occupied with. 

Winkler found, that when the distilled water of 
bitter almonds was mixed with muriatic acid, a new 
acidisobtained. The distilled water of bitter almonds, 
in a pure state, contains nothing but prussie acid, 
and oil of bitter almonds (hydret of benzoyl). When 
treated with muriatic acid, we obtain sal ammoniac 
and the new acid, and nothing else. It is evident 
from this, and the conclusion is corroborated by the 
ultimate analysis of the new acid, that the hydro; 
eyanic acid of the liquid is decomposed by the action 
of the muriatic acid into ammonia and formie acid; 
that the ammonia combines with the muriatic acid, 
and that the formic acid, in the nascent state, unites 
with the oil of bitter almonds, to form a compound 
acid, in which the power of saturation of the formic 
acid is not changed. This acid performs, in every 


respect, the part of a simple acid; and its existence | 


has rendered probable the supposition, that the same 
views respecting other acids are not without founda- 
tion. Another interesting fact respecting this acid is, 
that when heated with hyperoxides, it is decomposed 
in a particular manner, only one of its proximate 
constituents being oxidized, while the other suffers no 
change. The products obtained are carbonic acid 
and oil of bitter almonds. 

Now, I think it must be evident to every one, that 


uric acid must possess a composition similar to that | 


of the acid just mentioned; and, therefore, that its 
oxidation in the same manner would, in all proba- 
bility, lead to interesting results. We obtained, in 
fact, results which corresponded to our expectations. 
Uric acid may be considered as a compound of urea, 


with a peculiar acid—that is, we may view it as ana- | 


logous to nitrate of urea. This acid contains the 


radical of oxalic acid, combined with cyanogen. I | ** : : | 
| might be associated with him. 
| acceded to. 


have attempted to show, in some former researches, 
that carbonic oxide, and not carbon, constitutes the 
radical of carbonic acid, and of oxalic acid, and that 


phosgene gas might be considered as containing the | 
If we | 


same radical in combination with chlorine. 
indicate carbonic oxide by R, these compounds will 
be as follows :— 
1, Phosgene gas R + Cl. 2. Carbonic acid R + O. 
. 3. Oxalic acid 2 R + O. 
Now, the acid which combines with urea to form 


Viewed in this manner, the composition of uric acid 


will be 4(R + Cy) + Ur. 


Uric acid, when heated with brown hyperoxide of 


lead, was decomposed into three different products, 
oxalic acid, urea, and a peculiar substance, which we 
may view as a compound of cyanogen and water, and 
which is identical with a body long known, called 











allantoic acid, from having been first found in the 


allantoic fluid, but which it would be better to call 
allantoin, as it is capable of acting equally as an acid 
and a base. 

One atom of uric acid, decomposed by the action 
of two atoms of hyperoxide of lead, is converted 
(supposing three atoms of water to be present,) into 
two atoms oxalate of lead, one atom of allantoin, 
and one atom of urea. 

1 atom uric acid + 2 atoms hyperoxide of lead 

(C N H O) + Pb.O 
0 4 4 6 24 
gives 


(R + O) oxalic acid + 2 Pb. O) oxalate of lead 2 
‘ 2 


atoms 
(4 Cy + 3 Aq.) allantoin 
1 atom urea. 

Allantoin is the second body belonging to the ani- 
mal orgunization, which we can form artificially in 
the laboratory. This substance can also be directly 
produced by the decomposition of cyanogen and 
water. It vields, when decomposed by other bodies, 
all the products which, from its formula, might be ex- 
pected. Thus, with alkalies, it yields oxalic acid and 
ummonia, with strong sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, 
and carbonic oxide. 





There are many bodies similar to urea and allan- 
toin, all of which will probably, at a future period, 
be produced by artificial means; but, in order to 
arrive at this, the final object of investigations in or- 
ganic chemistry, a great deal of labour, and that 
labour of a combined nature, will be required. I am 
certain that this object will be attained. Organic 
chemistry has made its first step, and already its field 
has been extended to a very surprising degree. We 
meet every day with new and unexpected discoveries. 
It is, however, remarkable, that in the country in 
which I now am, whose hospitality I shall never 
cease to remember, organic chemistry is only com- 
mencing to take root. We live in a time when the 
slightest exertion leads to valuable results; and, if 
we consider the immense influence which organic 
chemistry exercises over medicine, manufactures, and 


| over common life, we must be sensible that there is 


at present no problem more important to mankind 
than the prosecution of the objects which organic 
chemistry contemplates. | trust that English men of 
science will participate in the general movement, and 
unite their etiorts to those of the chemists of the con- 
tinent, to further the advance of a science which, 
when taken in connexion with the researches in Phy- 
siology, both animal and vegetable, which have been 
so successfully prosecuted in this country, may be 
expected to aiford us the most important and novel 
conclusions respecting the functions of organization. 
Professor Johnston trusted, that the hopes of M. 
Liehig would be realized, and that British chemists 
would turn their attention to organic chemistry—and 
De. Thomson joined in this wish ; and, as an induce- 


| ment, stated, that it would be impossible for any in- 
' dividual to direct his attention to the subject with- 


out falling upon important discoveries.—Dr. Kane 
suggested that, us the best means of assisting and 
stimulating British chemists to cultivate organic 


| chemistry, Professor Johnston should be requested 
| to prepare against the next meeting of the Associa- 


tion a report of what has been done in this depart- 
ment. The subject was referred to the Committee 
of the Section, aad the task was there devolved upon 
Professor Liehig, who requested that M. Dumas 
This was, of course, 





Dr. Thomson read a paper‘ Oxi the Specific Heats 
of Alcohol and Nitric Acid.’ 

He referred to a former paper, read by him at the 
meeting of the Association in Bristol, and to the 


| law of Dulong and Petit for simple substances, which 
, he conceived established, viz. that the specific heat 


multiplied by the atomic weight = .375. For Binary 


| compounds, he stated, that the same product = 2 x 
uric acid, may be expressed by the formula R + Cy. | 


875, and in all compounds equal to .375, multiplied 
by the number of atoms. In the case of sulphuric 
acid and water, however, he found that the product 
was less than would be given by this rule, which ac- 
counts for the heat which is developed during their 
mixture. 

The result of his experiments on nitric acid and 
water was, that in every case the specific heat of the 





mixture, multiplied by the, atomic weight, is equal to 
the constant .375, multiplied by the number of 
atoms in the mixture; the law already stated, as 
plicable to binary, ternary, &c. compounds, Such 
being the case, the heat which is evolved when nitric 
acid or alcohol is diluted with water, cannot be 
attributed to a diminution of specific heat ; but is in 
all probability the result of an approximation of the 
atoms, as in every instance the specific gravity of the 
mixture is less than the mean density, or that which 
the mixture should have, if the substances presented 
to each other had continued to maintain their primi- 
tive volume. 

Mr, Mushet then brought forward the results of 
experiments, in reference to the waste experienced 
by Hot and Cold Blast Iron, during the process of 
refining. We regret, that in consequence of an inter. 
ruption, we are unable to report them. 

Dr. Dalton communicated through a friend, a 
short paper ‘On the Non-decomposition of Carbonic 
Acid by Plants.’ He calculates, that in 5000 years, 
animals supposed to live upon the earth, would pro- 
duce but .001 of carbonic acid, so that the assistance 
of plants to purify our atmosphere is not necessary, 
By experiment, he found, that a hot-house does not 
contain more or less carbonic acid, by night or by 
day, than the external air, and the results were the 
same in a number of repetitions of the experiments, 
This paper was said to have been penned during the 
convalescence of its illustrious author from a late 
attack of illness, and was listened to with the greatest 
attention. 

Mr. Robert Mallet read a paper, ‘ On the Forma- 
tion of Crystallized Metallic Copper, in the Shafts of 
the Cronebane Copper Mine, County Wicklow, 
Ireland ; and of Native Sulphate of Iron and Copper, 
in the same locality.’ 

He alluded to the investigations, upon the subject 
of the precipitation of copper in a malleable state of 
Wach, Becquerel, and Clement and Bischoff, as given 
by Professor Johnston in his report on Chemistry, 
drawn up at the request of the British Association, 
and showed that two separate causes had been assigned 
for its production. Metallic copper hasbeen frequently 
obtained, as is well known, by various methods in the 
laboratory, and in large masses in Daniell’s Constant 
Batteries; but the present is the first occasion on 
which native copper has been found, actually detected, 
as it were, in the very act of formation in the mine 
shaft. 

The Cronebane mine has been wrought for a very 
lengthened period, and has an additional interest as 
connected with the present subject, from the electro- 
magnetic condition of the next mine to it, the Con- 
noree, which is part of the same vein, having been 
determined by Mr. Petherick, ( Philosoph. Mag. 3rd Se- 
ries, vol. 3.) He found it deflected the galvanometer 
needle 18°—that the ore was negative, and the ground 
positive. The lode is situated in clay slate, dipping 
to the S.W. The mine water is strongly cupreous, 
and deposits a slimy sediment of iron, and organic 
mutter, probably “Glairine.” In this slime, and 
adherent to the timbering of the mine, the crys 
tals of pure malleable copper were found in cons- 
derable quantity. ‘The mine water from whence these 
masses were formed, has a specific gravity of 1.082, at 
58° Fahr. When evaporated to dryness, it leaves @ 
horny residue, smelling of animal matter. It contains 
the mixed sulphates of copper and iron. 

Amongst the many forces in operation to produce 
this metallic aggregation, the author suggests the 
possibility of galvanic action, between the lode and 
the timbering of the mine ; having found the galva- 
nometer much affected by a small series of plates of 
grey copper ore, and of fir timber, saturated with solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper under the air pump—the 
exciting fluid being the water of this mine. The 
slime appears to act the part of Becquerel’s clay 
plugs, or Wach’s diaphragms. : 

The author also presented a specimen of native 
sulphate of copper and iron, from the same mine; 
from the ochrey slime at the bottom of a shaft of 
fifty fathoms deep, which had been full of water for 
abovea century. Itis found in small, brilliant, blueish 
green, rhomboidal crystals, and consists, according 0 
the author’s analysis, of— 

Sulphate of Iron 
Sulphate of Copper ... 
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This analysis does not present any exact atomic 

rtion between the two salts, taking the atom of 
alphate of copper to weigh 15.62 as determined by 
Dr. Thompson, and containing five atoms of water ; 
ut it is remarkable, that if the sulphate of copper 
be supposed to be the green sulphate, which contains 
but one atom, and has an atomic weight of 11.12, 
the above analysis will correspond to three atoms of 
n sulphate of copper, and one atom of sulphate 
ofiron. In favour of this view is the circumstance, 
that these crystals were formed at a considerable 
depth, and consequent high temperature ; and that it 
is by similar means that the green sulphate of copper 
jgattificially formed. On the other hand, while the 
common sulphate of copper is isomorphous with the 
sulphate of iron, that which has but one atom of 
yater is not so ; it crystallizes in right prisms, while 
the common sulphate of copper assumes the form of 
the double oblique prism. It is possible, however, 
that the crystalline form of the green sulphate may be 
modified by the presence of the sulphate of iron. 

Mr. Ettrick submitted to the Section a paper on 
browning gun barrels. After various experiments Mr, 
Eitrick discovered that the process consisted wholly 
in procuring a permanent peroxide of iron, and then 
colouring such oxide. He had procured not only all 
shades of brown, but a perfect black, by mixing 1 part 
ofnitric acid with 100 parts of water,and applying this 
tothe barrel with a rag moistened with it. It ia 
ral that the rag should be only so much wetted as to 
damp the iron, for if the fluid be allowed to stream, 
the oxidation will be unequally performed. It is 
also material that the barrel should be well smoothed 
and polished, and all greasiness removed by chalk 
before the browning commences, otherwise a bright 
brown is not attainable. The barrel, after being wet, 
should be placed for an hour or more in a window 
m which the sun shines, and when this process has 
been thrice repeated, the superfluous rust must be 
rmoved by a scratch brush consisting of a quantity 
offine iron wire tied up into a bundle. This process 
being repeated eight or ten times, the barrel will have 
aquired as good a brown as it frequently receives 
fom the common gunsmitis; but to do away with 
the disagreeable rusty appearance, it is necessary to 
proceed to colour the oxide, which Mr. Ettrick ac- 
complishes by dissolving 1 grain of nitrate of silver 
in 400 of water, and applying this solution like the 
browning liquid. The number of repetitions of the 
titrate of silver water would depend on the shade of 
brown required, but Mr. Ettrick found from 1 to 5 or 
Samply sufficient. The barrel is to he placed in the 
suishine to obtain a dark colour. The last process 
was to apply the scratch brush freely, though lightly, 
aul then polish the whole by bees’ wax. Mr. Ettrick 
had, since the date of his own invention, discovered 
the process used by workmen generally,and long kept 
secret, but by the plan described a much finer brown 
sattainable than that gained by the Trade. 

The concluding paper was by Mr. Robert Rigg, 
and related to what he denominates a peculiar pro- 
pety of the earth, and the changes which vegetables 
etperience during the different stages of their germi- 
tation and growth. An abridgment of this commu- 
nication lies before us, but finding it to abound so 
uch in details, which, in the condensed form, it 
vould be impossible to render intelligible to the read- 
tt,we feel that we should not be doing justice to the 
author by saying anything of his researches, further 
than that they relate to questions of great importance ; 
tht he appears to have prosecuted them with great 
alour; and that, we trust, he will give his matured 
raults to the world through the pages of some of the 
entific periodicals. 

Section C.—GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
FRIDAY. 
Mr. Dawson exhibited a collection of fossils from 
New South Wales—Mr. Murchison communicated 
‘ne information which he had lately received from 

Agassiz, who was bringing out some new livrai- 
“ns of his great work on fossil fishes, and he men- 
‘oned that in order to enable that gentleman to 
‘ary on his work a further grant of money would be 
®eommended by the Geological Committee. The 
Tmains of fish had been found to be the most valu- 
dble of all indexes for determining the ages of rocks, 
there was a plain separation of these animals in 


ns of different ages.—-Mr, Murchison showed 





| drawings of some of these fossils, aud remarked that 
in the lias and the older beds the fishes were charac- 
terized by a tail quite different from that belonging 
to those found in the newer formations, and he ex- 
hibited on a board representations of some of the 
peculiarities of those discovered in the Silurian rocks, 
He must record the names of Drs. Lloyd and Lewis 
as having given him material assistance in the col- 
lection of these remains. He had found remains 
like the shagreen or tuberculated skin of some recent 
fishes, also extraordinary teeth belonging to a species 
termed Stogodus Priscodontus, and fish called Sera- 
phim by the quarrymen, from their seeming to 
possess only head and wings, to which the name 
Pterigodus has been given; also many others which 
M. Agassiz would soon have described and pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Griffith directed the attention of the meeting 
to a section of a district in Ireland, from Butler's 
bridge in the county of Cavan to Benbulben in the 
county of Sligo. This section passes through a part 
of the Connaught coal district, and possesses some 
interesting phenomena, besides having the merit of 
great accuracy, being made after the Ordnance Tri- 
gonometrical Survey had been completed. After 
detailing a few of the geological features of Ireland, 
which had been previously, at the Dublin meeting, 
described at full length, Mr. Griffith pointed out 
that above the old red sandstone we find a yellowish 
sandstone alternating with coal strata; at Butler’s 
Bridge, where the greywacke attains an elevation of 
180 feet, we have an anticlinal line; here sandstone 
alternates with mountain limestone, which at Beltur- 
bet is 4 to 500 feet thick: to this succeeds a series 
of impure shales and a blackish limestone, called 
calp by Kirwan; these extend to Sliable Rushan, 
and are succeeded by another bed of limestone equi- 
valent to the great scar limestone of England, and 
like it containing many caverns which do not occur 
in the under or first-mentioned limestone ; it is from 
460 to 500 feet in thickness in this place. It un- 
dulates in the valley of Swadlinbar, and goes under 
the mountain of Culkeagh, where the source of the 
river Shannon is at an elevation of 298 feet above 
the sea. Continuing the line of section, we pass 
through part of the coal formation cf Leitrim and 
Sligo ; we find granite at Benbo mountain, 1365 feet 
in elevation; around this are primary slates, horn- 
blende slates, and steatite enclosing garnets ; on the 
other side of Benbo we again come on the mountain 
limestone, which extends to Benbulben, underlying 
shale and sandstone; above these we find the great 
shale, containing shells of the genus Posidonia; 
several other beds of shale are found in ascending in 
the scale. At Lugacaille, across the valley of Swad- 
linbar, a rock like millstone grit forms the mountain 
cap ; this contains remains of Stigmaria; coal of an 
impure quality extends to Lackugh mountain. In 
all the shales the shell posidonia occurs as well as a 
great variety of other fossils, all of a very small size. 
—Sir Philip Egerton stated that his first study of 
Geology was in this district; he had there remarked 
that the sandstone between the shales contained no 
organic remains, and but for their absence it would 
have been classed with a sandstone quite distinct.— 
Mr. Greenough stated also that these lower shales and 
impure limestone had not been sufficiently examined 


| in England, and recommended further investigation. 


—Mr. Sedgwick spoke of the difference of the coal 
phenomena of England and of Ireland : in the latter 
country the coal strata generally occur under the 
millstone grit, whereas in England the most valuable 
beds are found above it. He conceived it difficult 
to make divisions in carboniferous limestone accord. 
ing to its fossils, the accumulation of fossils depend- 
ing upon adventitious circumstances. A purticular 
kind of animal life may characterize a formation, but 
within the boundaries of that formation there can be 
no modifications but what are caused by local agency ; 
animals living in the muddy bottom of a sea must 
differ from those inhabiting a sandy bottom, so that 
it becomes difficult to give an exact determination to 
separate beds of a formation by their fossils. 

The Rev. D. Williams exhibited a section of part of 
Devonshire, and read a paper ‘ On some Fossil Wood 
and Plants recently discovered in a series of rock far 
below the culm field of Devonshire, being one of the 
results of an attempt to determine the relative age 
and order of its anthracite and floriferous shales and 





| sandstones.’ As the 
| read only the more important parts of his memoir. 
Mr. Williams commenced by stating, that he pro- 
duced the specimens of fossil wood and plants, in 
compliance with a recommendation of the Com- 
| mittee of the Geological Section of last year. In the 
| summer of 1835 he had taken many of the upper 
| culm plants to the meeting of the British Association 
at Dublin, but beyond the fact (which he then 
stated) of their occurring in a deep trough, bounded 
by the ridge of Exmoor on the north, and the gra- 
nite of Dartmoor, and the quartz slates of Forrabury 
and Boscastle on the south, he knew nothing, and, 
in consequence, determined to commence a careful 
and critical analysis of the structure of that interest- 
ing section of the great grauwacke group. 

The Exmoor and Quantock group was of such 
perfectly simple structure as to be briefly explained 
by a series of successive emergence—the key to un- 
locking it being found in the fact that the lowest and 
most ancient emerged at and towards the N.E.; 
thus, in the ascending order, the Cannington Park 
limestone, near Bridgewater, was the lowest rock of 
all, rising immediately from beneath a low ridge of 
red, compact, and sometimes confluent sandstone and 
shale, evidently belonging to No. 2 on the section, 
At Wilsneck, in the Quantock and Dunkerry Bea- 
con in Exmoor, these sandstones, marked No. 2 
(with the exception of Cawsand Beacon), culminated 
into the highest land in the West of England; and 
this fact, coupled with their enormous force and 
thickness, would probably explain the successive 
emergence of the respective members; so that, un- 
less we assumed the ridge of Exmoor and the Quan- 
tocks to have a true, though generally concealed, 
granitic axis (looking at the granite of Lundy Island 
on the one hand, and the syenite of the Quantocks 
on the other,) this great individual of the system 
must be represented as such. The different members 
were persistent throughout, in a line about W. by N. 
and E. by 8S. The Quantocks were exclusively made 
up of Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5; being geographieally 
insulated, they described a rather narrow ellipsis, 
bearing about N.N.W. and 8.8.E., its greater axis 
being intersected by those four members successively, 
at about an angle of 30°. 

The Morte quartz and roofing slate was the most 
extended und thickest of any—it constituted the 
South and S.E. angle of the granite of Lundy Island 
— it was intersected by a dyke of syenite and free- 
stone porphyry in the Quantocks; and, in the 
southern terms of the great trough, by whatever 
synonym it might be distinguished there, was inti- 
mately associated with the elvans and granite of 
Cornwall; it was characterized on either hand by 
great amorphous masses of quartz, spangled with 
flakes of mica, which, protruding in snow white 
masses on the surface, were very serviceable to the 
geologist toenable him to determine his whereabout 
amid the black waste and morass of Exmoor. 

Having stated that the Wollacomb sand and flag 
stones contained, in their upper division, calcareous 
courses producing orthoceratites, producta, &e. in 
common with the fossil wood and plants exhibited, 
and that they distinctly dipped away below the 
trilobite slates, which, making all allowances for 
angle of dip, inflexions, and undulations, averaged 
nearly a mile and a half in true diameter,—he pro- 
ceeded to discuss the disputed question of the rela- 
tive age of the culm-field and its floriferous shales 
and sandstones. Did those trilobite slates then pass 
into the wavellite limestones and schistus? He con- 
fidently believed they did. He believed they did at 
Sticklepath Hill, immediately west of Barnstaple ; 
and when he had made out the (to him) extraordi- 
nary faults which dislocated the region to the east 
and west of Barnstaple, he felt assured he should be 
able to show equally or more conclusive instances, 
which (inasmuch as those limestones and shales con- 
tained plants) would alone afford tolerably conclu- 
sive evidence of the relative age of the culm-field. 
The faults alluded to were not the traps up and 
traps down he had hitherto been accustomed to, but 
true horizontal faults, the trilobite slates and wavel- 
lite schistus respectively interlocking and dovetail- 
ing into each other; a result probably of the exer- 
tion of the enormous lateral force which had frilled 
and puckered the shales and sandstones of the culm- 
field into such strange contortions—those contortions, 
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however, he thought might be explained and ex- | 
pressed as closely compressed undulations, the entire 
class of phenomena probably ‘caused by the intru- | 
sion into the culm field of the granite of Dartmoor. 

So far as organic fossils were concerned, there was 
a great hiatus between the trilobite slates and the | 
wavellite limestones, but the discrepancy was no | 
greater in this respect than between the Wolla- 
comb sandstones, or between the wavellite lime- 
stones and the sandstones and shales of the culm | 
field—and this, admitting that organic fossils had | 
any authority in determining the question of the | 
geological age of the culm field and its flora, which 
he emphatically averred, so far as they were yet 
known, they had not—all that the fossils of Devon 
could be adduced to prove distinctly, was the fact of 
the mountain limestone being the last or newest for- 
mation of that stupendous system, the grauwacke or 
transition. The goniatites and orthoceratites, together 
with posidonia, and other bivalves, therefore proved 
nothing unless it could be shown that they made their 
appearance first in, and were exclusively restricted to, 
the mountain limestone—and if these few and far 
between reliquiz of the wavellite limestones should be 
appealed to, to establish their identity with the great 
upper carboniferous limestone, he was prepared with 
evidences infinitely more varied and abundant from 
the Cannington Park limestone, ten miles in true 
vertical depth below it, to show the same apparent 
identity. The same might be said of the Doddington 
limestones—of the Linton slates and limestones—of | 
the limestone of Ilfracomb—to a less extent of 
the upper beds of the Wollacomb sandstones, where 
lepidodendron, bothrodendron, and stigmaria (all 
true coal plants), place them in the same category— 
and of the trilobite slates—but where, he asks, must 
we include the wavellite limestones, if we only re- 
gard the organic remains of the mountain limestone, 
which are absent ? He would, for instance, adopt 
the synonym of the latter—viz. “ the encrinal lime- 
stone,” and we have the anomaly of its Devonshire 
equivalent not possessing a single encrinite ; added 
to these considerations, he appealed to the improba- 
bility of some twenty or thirty insignificant beds of 
limestone, representing the great carboniferous for- 
mation, which extends in such imposing force and 
importance from the Scottish border to the Land’s 

End of Wales and Ireland. He objected also to 
the barren tract in Pembroke being admitted as a 
case in point, to fortify this hypothesis—that barren 
tract being included in well defined terms of the 
mountain limestone, while the culm field of Devon 
is not. These several considerations, supported as | 
they are by the collateral and positive testimony of | 
the fossil wood and plants from the Wollacomb sand- 
stones, throw such accumulated weight into the scale 
of the opposite hypothesis, viz. that the anthracite of 
Devon and its flora belong at least to the upper 
grauwacke (below the old red sandstone), that he ap- 
prehends geologists ought to include them provision- 
ally as such, till stronger facts and evidences than we 
are yet in possession of, shall justify accepting them 
as a true cotemporaneous equivalent for the carbo- 
niferous limestone and the upper great coal field. 

‘ Mr. Murchison differed in opinion ; the passage 
of these culm strata downwards was wanting, or 
the proof that they form a regular coal basin would 
be complete; indeed, he conceived it impossible 
to place these beds in the Silurian system, as with 
them are found shells evidently of the regular 
carboniferous formation. On the opposite coast 
of Pembrokeshire we find a coal basin of very 
similar character.— Mr. Greenough was inclined 
to adopt the views of Mr. De la Beche. We 
must be guided by analogy with other countries 
where similar phenomena occur; foreign geologists 
could not distinguish any separation in the plants 
found in the coal strata from those of transition 
rocks.—Mr. Sedgwick mentioned that when Devon- 
shire had been first mapped, these culm strata were 
coloured as grauwacké, and as lower than the other 
rocks of the county. By connecting Devon with 
Cornwall he had been enabled to detect this original 
mistake. These culm strata did not rest upon the 
mountain limestone, as in the north of England, and 
a hiatus in the evidence consequently results ; there 
might be even a cause of error in the fact of some of 
the silurian calcareous beds being rich in fossils, but 





he had found one which differed from the rest in its 
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Granite of Lundy Island. 


Morte quartz slates at S. and S.E. 


angle. Rat Island, &e., with | 


seams of porphyry. 


Limestone of Cannington Park, 
emerging from below a small 
ridge of No. 2. 


Limestones of Doddington and Over 
Stowey. 


- Sandstones of Foreland, Dunkerry 


Beacon, and half the Quantocks. 


Wilsneck near Bagborough, 1270 ft. 
Dunkerry Beacon, 1668 ft. 


Calcareous slates of Linton, passing 
into true limestone to the east- 
ward, and at Asholt and Mer- 
ridge, in the Quantocks. 


Hard red flinty slate rock, and la- 
minated sandstone of Trentishoe 
and Great Hangman. 


Little Hangman. 


Limestones of Ilfracomb, Berry 
Narbor, and Comb Martin. 
Morte quartz and roofing slates. 


Dyke of syenitie granite and free- 
stone porphyry, in the Quantocks. 


Wollacomb sand and flag stones. 
sand of purple slates. 

Flag stones. 

Band of purple and grey slates. 

Fossil wood and plants, with ortho- 
ceratites, productas, &c., auri- 
ferous copper, and spherical cal- 
careous concretions. 


Trilobite slates. 


Barnstaple. 
Wavellite or parallelogram schistus. 
Fremington and Bampton lime- 


stones. 


Culm. 


Portledge. Marl and conglomerate 
of new red sandstone. 


Culmiferous and floriferous shales 
and sandstones. 


Jacobstow and St. Gennes. 


& 
- Cancer Down. 


Camelford, blue and white Elvan. 


Tresparret Down, Davidstow, Bos 

Castle, Tintagel, and De la Bole. 
Elvan Dyke. 
(Soutu.) 





organic remains. He should be inclined to consider 
the base of the culm measures to lie under the cap. 
boniferous limestone in the order of succession, but 
he was sceptical respecting the evidence supplied 
plants, as there was some confusion in determin; 
their species. Were remains of fish to be procured, 
the question could be easier settled. 

Mr. Hopkins made a communication ‘On the 
Refrigeration of the Earth..—This gentleman has dis. 
tinguished himself by the application of mathemati. 
cal and physical science to Geology, and in the present 
case has made use of a number of geological facts on 
which to found calculations ofa very intricate nature, 
He commenced by observing, that it is requisite to 
make some hypothesis before we enter on investiga. 
tion ; and if we discover that the result of observations 
coincide with an hypothesis, we may consider that to 
he pretty near the truth. Were we able to apply a 
thermometer to every part of our globe, both exter. 
nally and internally, we should multiply very much 
our means of ascertaining a number of facts con. 
nected with its temperature ; but as this cannot be 
accomplished, we must endeavour to employ what. 
ever evidence may lie within our reach. Let us then, 
he continued, suppose a globe to be heated ; of this 
there may be two cases, one the simultaneous uniform 
raised temperature of the mass—the other, heat ap 
plied to it in one part and afterwards diffused through 
it by degrees ; the question then is, what is the tem- 
perature at any subsequent time, and can this bea 
matter of calculation ? if so, we must try if our cal. 
culations agree with experiments. If we suppose 
that our globe was originally hot to the degree of 
fluidity, and even to look for proofs in its present 
condition, the first that would strike us would be the 
spheroidal shape, caused by the rotation of a fluid 
mass round an axis, and this can be submitted to 
mathematical calculation, and be readily confirmed 
by actual experiment. The next proof is the peculiar 
constitution of the earth’s crust, which we find in 
many places bearing the marks of dislocation with 
irrupted matter intruded, exemplified by dykes of trap, 
and inclining us to suppose that there is a solid eras 
resting above something fluid below. Mr. Hopkins 
here contended, that we must not take the Mosaic 
account of the creation in its generally accepted 
sense, as the usually allowed age of the earth was 
too short for the completion of these phenomena; 
and that we were by no means trenching on the 
domain of true religion by reasoning thus, but simply 
making use of the evidence afforded us by the Deity 
in nature itself and by the exercise of our powers of 
induction. All must now be fully aware of the great 
time required for the developement of geological phe- 
nomena, the greater part of which long preceded 
the creation of man. Mr. Hopkins then stated that 
all natural phenomena must arise from natural 
causes, whether these be the regular physical causes 
always in exercise, or the interferences of creative 
power, as in the case of miracles. The view of pre- 
sent geological phenomena might suggest the idea of 
a permanence of natural causes ; still there might not 
be a permanency of condition, and without this we 
cannot conceive a permanency of action. If the 
earth be conceived to have been originally a hot 
fluid mass, it may have cooled in the manner of a 
fluid in a vessel, the upper part first losing its 
heat, and then descending by its gravity so as to 
cause a constant circulation. Two antagonist forces 
must be now taken into account—the heat and the 
pressure. The greater the heat of the mass the 
slower will be the solidification, but this latter m- 
creases as the pressure. When the temperature at 
the surface is least, the pressure is least, but is great 
est when the temperature at the centre 18 a Mat 
imum ; we must therefore know the relation between 
the tendency of the pressure to promote solidifica- 
tion and that of the temperature to resist it. If we 
suppose the earth to have cooled first at its surface 
there would be a consequent increase of superficial 
density, but still the ceasing of circulation implies4 
ceasing throughout the entire mass. Some philo- 
sophers have urged the impossibility of a heat 
centre now existing, as that would imply the actual 
existence ofa circulation which cannot now be gous 
forward. Suppose another case, that the earth cool 
ed first at the centre, and the cooling proceeded up 
wards, then we should have a solid centre anda fluid 
superficies ; or suppose another condition, that, afte 
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awlidification of the central parts, the surface became 
we should then have a fluid band between the 
centre and the superficies. The present state of 
qr knowledge does not enable us to decide which 
of these cases actually exists or has existed. We 
are aware of the increase of temperature ascertained 
by experiments in mines: we are as yet unable to 
asign a cause for this. M. Poisson cannot conceive 
that there can be an increase of heat at the earth’s 
entre, as that would cause an expansion, of which 
ye have no proof; and he has brought forward some 
aher objections and opinions which have been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Whewell. Although our data are 
thus far trifling, we find that all our calculations and 
experiments lead us back to a contemplation of the 
arth’s original fluidity.—Mr. Phillips spoke in com- 
mendation of the talent and ingenuity of Mr. Hop- 
kins in bringing to the aid of geological science the 
sbtle powers of mathematics, which will eventually 
it in the same rank with other exact sciences, 
—Mr. Whewell stated that Mr. Hopkins had not 
mentioned to the meeting some of the most recon- 
dite parts of his investigations, which, when com- 
pleted, would astonish the scientific world. He was 
employed in calculations of the disturbances pro- 
duced on the earth by the sun and moon, on the 
supposition of its possessing at different times certain 
sates or proportions of fluidity, and then to ascertain 
ifthe results will agree with actual phenomena.— 
Mr. Sedgwick mentioned the proofs we have of in- 
temal action in the earth, from the crystalline nature 
of some of its mineral masses, and from the perturba- 
tins of the surface continually going forward in the 
cases of earthquakes, leading us to suppose that this 
surface is the cover of a series of vaults. 
In consequence of several communications not 
having been yet brought forward, it was resolved to 
hold a Sectional Meeting on the following day. 


SATURDAY. 

Mr. R. W. Fox stated, that at the Bristol Meeting 
of the Association he had been requested to make 
— on the Electricity of Mineral Veins. 

ehad been unable to do much since that time—he 
had merely to mention, that he had made experi- 
nents at Middleton Teesdale, in the county of Dur- 
ham, and found a slight electric action in lead veins 
mnning east and west, other veins crossing these at 
ight angles: in Goldbury mine he found it very 
trifing in lead veins occurring in sandstone. Indeed, 
he had generally observed, that the electric action 
vas much more feeble in veins situated in sandstone 
amd limestone than in those placed in granite and 
killas. He remarked a singular phenomenon in a 
coal-mine at Cockfield Fell :—It is well known, that 
coal is a bad conductor, but cinders the reverse ; and 
in this mine he found an altered coal, resembling a 
cinder, which would not conduct at all; but he was 
able to render it a good conductor, by causing it to 
be heated. Mr. Fox then made some observations 
m the temperature of mines, and detailed some ex- 
Penments. He had observed, that adventitious cir- 
cumstances had the effect of reducing this tempera- 
ture, so that experiments must be made independent 
ofaccident. He had accordingly placed one thermo- 
neter, in various mines, at a depth of three feet in 
the ground, and another upon the ground of the 
mine, and then marked the degrees; and he uni- 
fommly found a difference of one or more degrees 
between the two instruments, the imbedded one 
nsing sometimes as high as 92°. Also, in a mine hav- 
ing an inclined lode, he placed on the floor of a 
horizontal gallery a pair of thermometers, one instru- 
ment imbedded, the other not, and found that, at a 
tistance from the lode of twenty-four fathoms, the 
deep one marked 854°, and the other 84°; at ten 
fathoms off the lode they were respectively 86}° and 

3 in the lode itself, and upon it, 92° and 88°. 

Mr. Fox found the increase of temperature vary in 

erent mines, and also in the rocks themselves, 

vhich he ascribed to the percolating water—killas 

more porous, becoming sooner heated by 

Water filtering through, than granite, which is more 
compact, 


A conversation arose between Messrs. Fox and 
enwood respecting the water in these rocks—the 
latter stating, that in slate rocks there was a quan- 
ity four times greater than granite, and also that the 


temperature was four degrees higher. This water 
had first of all to pass through the granite ; and Mr. 
Henwood could not understand why the temperatures 
differed on Mr. Fox's explanation. In order to make 
the thermometer stand at the same height in granite 
as in killas, it must be sunk to a much greater depth 
in the rock.—Mr. Clarke said, it was possible that 
the water might have existed in the granite in the 
shape of steam.—Captain Portlock thought it might 
be explained, by the water rising from below at a 
high temperature, which it would impart to the 
rocks through which it passed, in proportion to their 
porosity.—Mr. De la Beche was inclined to agree 
with Mr. Fox, and praised his manner of making the 
experiments.—Mr. Sedgwick instanced Becquerel’s 
formation of artificial metallic veins by means of 
galvanism, and considered Mr. Fox’s experiments as 
having decided the relation of veins with the rocks 
containing them, having shown the feeble electric 
action of lead veins in secondary rocks to that of tin 
and copper veins in granite and killas. A mine was 
lately opened at Whitehaven, which was kept in such 
a state of ventilation, that it was a most favourable 
place to try the temperature ; and here the variation 
did not amount to two degrees between the summer 
and the winter. 

Mr. Hall exhibited a geological map of Derby- 
shire, and pointed out the different strata. He con- 
ceives there are four different beds of limestone, and 
three of toadstone; in the northern part of the lime- 
stone field the veins of lead running from magnetic 
N.N.E. to S.S.W., and in the southern, in a direc- 
tion almost at right angles to this. The Derbyshire 
coal field lies upon millstone grit. 

Mr. Barker stated, that late observations of Mr. 
Hopkins had proved that the three beds of toadstone 
were merely parts of one bed, which had been dislo- 
cated; and that, in consequence of the suggestions 
of that gentleman, a new mine had been lately 
opened, since the new light which he had thrown 
upon the structure of that country. The only case 
of a second toadstone, was near Bakewell.—Mr. 
Sedgwick considered that the toadstones are tabular 
volcanic masses ; he praised the labours of Mr. Hall, 
who had been a pioneer in geological investigations, 
and who had furnished most valuable information to 
Mr. Farey, when drawing up his memoir on Derby- 
shire. 

Mr. Clarke had a communication to lay before 
the meeting, on the Plastic Clay of Dorsetshire ; 
but, as the time was nearly spent, he made only a 
few observations. He mentioned the existence of 
systems of valleys which have been caused by a re- 
gular disturbing force: there seemed to be three 
systems almost perpendicular to each other, which 
were manifest illustrations of the theory of Mr. 
Hopkins. In these valleys were found rivers,—the 
Wiltshire Avon, for example,—which, although 
modifying their beds from time to time, were not 
the causes, but the effects of these valleys. Some 
cliffs on the sea shore, which Mr. Lyell had examined, 
and which contained fissures, ascribed by that gen- 
tleman to the action of water, had evidently been 
subjected to a disturbed force, which had been the 
cause of these rents. Mr. Clarke related, also, the 
increase of the bar at Poole Harbour, and the pro- 
bability of its eventually stopping the navigation, 
unless the wearing away of certain chalk cliffs caused 
an alteration in the channels. He exhibited speci- 
mens of fossil wood penetrated by shells, which were 
found in the plastic clay ; and stated, that the gravel 
of Dorsetshire had been drifted from the westward ; 
he had been able to trace fragments of oolite to that 
formation at Bridport, as well as boulders from the 
rocks of Devon and Cornwall. 

The business of the Section ended with a paper 





from Mr. Hardman Phillips, ‘On the Anthracite | 
Formation of Pennsylvania.’-—This formation occu- | 
pies a space of 200 miles long, by about 30 broad, 
having its beds often cropping out above the level of 
the running waters of the country. These beds are | 
from four to nine feet in thickness, and the coal has | 
a specific gravity of 1279, containing 22} per cent. of 
volatile matter. Its dip is generally very trifling, 
being one inch in a yard, so that it is easily worked 
by lead drifts; in one place, however, there is a | 
greater dip, it there forming an angle of about 30°. | 
It is used in the iron manufactures of Pittsburg, but 





for smelting the ore the miners prefer charcoal, 


Section E.—ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 
FRIDAY. 

Dr. Yelloly, seeing there was so great a pressure 
of business before the Section, would at the com- 
mencement, fearing that there might not be time at 
the close, move that a vote of thanks be given to Dr. 
Rutter and the members of the Medical Institution 
for the great accommodation afforded and the atten- 
tion paid to them. Prof. Evanson seconded the mo- 
tion, which was carried unanimously, 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, U.S., then offered remarks 
*On some Crania found in the Ancient Mounds in 
North America.-— W hatever related, he observed, to 
the lost nations of North America is interesting. 
The fate of a people which occupied the richest part 
of that country, for an extent of more than a thou- 
sand miles, is involved in the deepest obscurity. 
Nothing remains of their history, and we can gather 
no ideas of what they were and what they did but 
from the constructions existing in the territory they 
inhabited. These works are numerous,and scattered 
over the country, from the lakes of Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. They consist of regular lines, 
having considerable elevations and great extent, of 
mounds or pyramidal eminences, and of spacious 
platforms of earth, These different works were 
adapted for fortifications, for places of worship, and 
for cemeteries. Within the last two years, reports, 
he said, had reached the Atlantic States of very ex- 
tensive remains of structures indicating the existence 
of one or more considerable cities in the territory of 
Onisconsin, formerly a north-west territory of the 
United States. The antiquity of some of the numer- 
ous works alluded to was great ; there are circum- 
stances which led him to refer them to a period 800 
ora 1000 years back. The circular and pyramidal 
eminences seem to have been destined for two pur- 
poses: for places of worship and for cemeteries. 
Some of them contain immense heaps of bones, 
thrown together promiscuously, as after a bloody 
battle ; in others the bodies are regularly arranged, 
and in some there are only one or two bodies: the 
bones in the last are usually accompanied by silver 
and copper ornaments, some of which are extremely 
well wrought. The crania found in these mounds 
differ from those of the existing Indians, from the 
Caucasian or European, and in fact from all existing 
nations so far as they are known. The forehead is 
broader and more elevated than in the North Ameri- 
can Indian, less broad and elevated than in the 

European ; the orbits are small and regular. The 
jaws sensibly prominent, less so indeed than in the 
Indian, more so than in the European. The palatine 
arch is of a rounded form, and its fossa less exten- 
sive than in the Indian or African, more than in the 
European, owing principally to a greater breadth of 
the palatine plate of the os palati. But the most 
remarkable appearance in these heads is an irregular 
flatness on the occipital region, evidently produced 
by artificial means. These peculiarities, with others 
more minute, give a character to these skulls not 
found in any living nations. Dr. Warren alsostaied 
that he had received other crania, which at first view 
he believed to be of the same race and nation, for 
they resembled them in all their peculiarities, more 
nearly than one Caucasian head resembles another ; 
and he exhibited drawings and a cast in proof of the 
exactness of this resemblance ; but these latter, he 
observed, were species of ancient Peruvian heads. 
Now the cemeteries of the ancient Peruvians are 
distant from the Ohio mounds more than 1500 miles, 
yet the facts stated above rendered it certain, in his 
opinion, that these nations were connected by blood, 
and rendered it probable that the northern race, 
being driven from their country by the ancestors of 
the existing race of North American Indians, re- 
treated, after a long resistance, to South America, 
and gave origin to one of the nations which founded 
the Peruvian empire. Anatomy, also, he observed, 
showed that there was much resemblance between 
the crania spoken of and those of the modern Hin- 
doos ; and instruments, ornaments, and utensils have 
been discovered in the mounds, which bear a great 
resemblance to articles of the same description seen 
in Hindostan, The facts stated above lead him to 
the following inferences :—1. The race whose remains 
are discovered in the mounds were different from the 
existing North American Indian, 2. The ancient 
race of the mounds is identical with the ancient 
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Peruvian. To these conclusions might he added 
others tending to support existing opinions, but 
which are hypothetical :—1. That the ancient North 
American and the Peruvian nations were derived 
from the southern part of Asia. 2. That America 
was peopled from at least two different parts of Asia, 
the ancient Americans having been derived from the 
south, and the existing Indian race froin the north- 
ern part of the same continent. 

Prof. Evanson was then called on to read his paper 
entitled * A Critical Analysis of the different Methods 
that have been adopted for determining the Functions 
of the Brain.” The Professor said he would orally 
communicate the subject of his paper, as he should 
thus occupy less time. ‘The problem proposed, he 
observed, is—“* What are the functions of the brain?” 
The object of the present inquiry is to analyze the 
several methods tried for the solution of this pro- 
blem, and to pass a judgment on each. The first 
method employed was the anatomical: the brain 
was dissected, and its structure examined, in order to 
determine its functions. But the mere anatomical 
examination of an organ in the body is inadequate 
to reveal to us its functions or uses: we may thus 
acquire a knowledge of its component parts, or 
some insight into its structure ; but something more 
than merely dissecting the dead is required before 
we can divine the uses of any part in the living ; 
suffice it to say, that dissection has not revealed to us 
the functions of the brain. This organ is every day 
dissected ; its functions are still a matter of dispute. 
Some other method of investigation then was neces- 
sary, and another was tried, which might still be 
looked upon as an anatomical method, but in this 
instance the dissection was performed on the brain 
in the living animal, and hence may be denominated 
the method by vivisection ; this was a step in advance. 
The effect of injury or removal of certain parts of 
the brain was compared with the influence thus exer- 
cised on the manifestation of function. When a 
part was cut out, its function could no longer be 
exercised ; and it was agreed that by removing each 
part in succession the use of each would be disco- 
vered. This sounded speciously enough; but the 
results haye demonstrated it to be wholly inadequate. 
To be able to remove each part separately, we should 
first know what these parts were; and then, was it 
possible to remove one part of the brain without in- 
jury to any other part, or such a shock to the whole 
system as must materially derange every manifestation 
of function? Besides, this method could throw no 
light on the uses of those parts of the brain which are 
peculiar to man, and therefore the most interesting 
and important, but which, not being present in the 
lower animals, could not be made the subject of such 
experiments. Accordingly, we find, that such ex- 
perimenters not only disagree among themselves, but 
different experiments performed by the same phy- 
siologist contradict each other. Some of the more 
particular points which have been thus attempted to 
be established are a relation between injuries of cer- 
tain deep-seated cerebral parts, and the disturbance 
of equilibrium in muscular motion. Thus Fodera 
found that removal of part of the cerebellum was 
followed by motion backwards, but removal of the 
whole cerebellum caused the total disappearance of 
the power of motion. Magendie, however, found that 
a duck deprived of its whole cerebellum could still 
swim, but only backwards; while division of one 
crus of the cerebellum in an animal, was attended by 
the curious phenomenon of a constant rotatory 
motion of the body on its axis towards the side 
wounded. Flourens, who was one of the earliest 
investigators in this line, details many such experi- 
ments, and acknowledges a very curious and unex- 
pected result, which, in fact, at once exposes the 
liability to fallacy in attempting to draw conclusions 
from such experiments. He found that division of 
the semicircular canals in the ears of birds (or rather 
the membranes lining these canals) was followed by 
abnormal motions, resembling those consequent on 
dividing certain of the deeper seated parts of the 
brain ; so that the conclusion was irresistible, that 
these canals had the same right to be regarded as 
regulators of muscular motions as any parts of the 
brain, a conclusion obviously absurd, and which could 
not have followed had the method of investigation 
been correct. Bouillaud, in instituting experiments 
of this description, has devoted a particular series to 




















arrived is too vague and general to advance our 


knowledge much, still it is so far satisfactory as to | and between derangements of the generative system 


investigating the functions of the anterior lobes of | with any certainty established ; and these were the 
the brain, and although the result at which he has | relation between loss of power of utterance and an 
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lead to something like a determinate result, and one | 


that is in accordance with results obtained by other 
modes of investigation. According to Bouillaud, 
ablation of the anterior part of the brain was always 
attended by a state resembling idiotey, the power of 
discriminating external objects being totally lost, 
although the faculties of sensation seemed still to 
exist; and hence the conclusion that the anterior part 
of the brain is the seat of the several intellectual 
faculties. Bouil!aud was so far fortunate in this ex- 
periment, that in removing the anterior lobe of the 
brain he separated a part which possesses a distine- 
tion of function ;—but how vague the information im- 
parted—no attempt to locate a single one of “ the 
several intellectual functions,” the seat of all of which 
is placed in this anterior part. Such attempt, however, 
must have been vain by such a method, and the 
amount of information obtained by vivisection must 
after all be allowed to be but small indeed. Accidents 
occurring in the human subject, occasionally afford 
a rude specimen of the result of such method as ap- 
plied to investigating the functions of the brain in 
man—but here the result is not only curious, but 
somewhat startling ; for the loss of large portions of 
brain from the anterior lobes is recorded to have 
occurred without any disturbance of the intellectual 
powers. Some remarkable cases, indeed, of injury of 
the brain are on record, which at present appear in- 
explicable upon any view of the subject, for they would 
go, not only to disprove the uses of particular parts 
of the brain, but the utility of brains at all; but in 
thus proving too much, they obviously prove nothing. 
Farther and more careful observations are necessary ; 
in particular, attention should be directed to ascertain 
whether both hemispheres of the brain be alike in- 
jured, as we know that one side is able to carry on 
its functions independently of the other. The in- 
adequacy of the vivisecting method being thus made 
manifest, we turn to coasider another and more 
popular mode of inquiry among medical men, and 
that is the pathological method, or rather the study 
of morbid anatomy as regards the brain. ‘The patho- 





logist considered that by watching the effects of 


disease as well as injury, and awaiting the result, he 
would meet with a sufficient number of cases in which 
particular parts of the brain were diseased, and hence 
their functions deranged, to be able to tell, by com- 
paring the symptoms during life with the morbid 
appearances after death, what relation subsisted be- 
tween the several parts and the functions exercised 
by those parts. But here again we are met by 
difficulties somewhat analogous to these which we 
have seen beset and embarrass the mode of investi- 
gation by ablation of parts. There is perhaps a 
greater chance that morbid action would be set up 
in one particular part of the brain, and be confined 
thereto, than that we should light upon a single 
organ in our attempts to cut out parts separately, 
and succeed in removing that part singly, neither 
more nor less: but how seldom in disease have 
we its ravages so strictly confined, or an absence 
of general or sympathetic disturbance involving 
neighbouring or distant parts more or less. Again, 
it must depend on the nature of the morbid action, 
whether the function, even when disturbed, be ex- 
alted, diminished, or altogether suppressed ; while 
how difficult is it to determine respecting any indi- 
vidual labouring under severe illness, especially dis- 
ease of the brain, to what degree any of his mental 
or moral powers be affected beyond the information 
to be obtained from his giving rational answers or not, 
to a few common-place questions. Dr. Evanson here 
dwelt on the importance of morbid anatomy—no one 
could value pathological inquiries more than he did, 
nor recommend their prosecution more strenuously, 
even as regarded the inquiry now proposed—but Pa- 
thology, like everything else, had its proper time and 
place. Some light had, however, been thrown on these 
subjects by pathological investigation ; and the conti- 
nued prosecution of the inquiry, with due precaution, 
would doubtless add still farther to our knowledge. 
On reviewing, however, what had been as yet actu- 
ally done by pathology in the way of connecting de- 
rangement of function with disorder of particular 
parts of the brain, but two points seem to have been 
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alteration of the anterior lobules of the hemispheres, a mde 
forehea 

and alteration of one of the lobes of the cerebellum the bré 
Dr. Evanson said, he read these statements from * as mor 
epitome by a French author of note, that they might powers 
not appear as statements coming merely from him. the ang 
self. Other relations were said to exist between of the ' 
aifections of the extremities, upper or lower, and vill no! 
some of the deeper-seated parts of the brain; but infant 1 
these had nothing to do with the higher functions accordi 
attributed to the brain, and which he was more par- superio 
ticularly considering ; while even these relations be. [Europe 
tween the parts alluded to were contradictory of the telligen 
results obtained by those who experimented on the tion of 
same parts in living animals. As yet, then, it did that, in 
not appear that much light had been thrown on the cording 
subject by pathological inquiries. The two concly. 9 the ¥P 
sions pointed out, however, were in accordance with  ™gl! 
the result of observation made by an altogether dit. is, acco) 
ferent method, and, as far as they went, corroborated ferent a 
the existence and situation of the organs of language intellig 
and amativeness. New facts would doubtless be thus the ine 
made out, but as being in itself an adequate method took th 
for discovering the functions of the brain, Dr, Evan. that th 
son altogether doubted the efficiency of mere mor. and the 
bid anatomy. the two 
Another set of inquirers now entered the field, J ‘ee? 
who, seeing the disadvantages of attempting to in- existed. 
vestigate the functions of the brain, by examining how ca 
that organ in an unnatural or unhealthy condition, any Inc 
proposed to investigate it only in its healthy and body, ¢ 
natural state ; and, by considering its dev clopement,to jaw-bor 
determine its functions. Perhaps this may be deno- is the J 
minated the physiological method; or that, which, method 
by comparisons regarding the size of the organ in mith th 
man and other animals, sought thus to determine are app 
in what man’s intellectual superiority consisted, what I 
* Man has absolutely the largest brain of any animal tion ab 
in creation, and hence man’s intellect is superior.” ‘te slig 
This was a plausible dogma, and had the support of J} e mt 
some great names, and much apparent truth; but, Mj ‘es p 
unfortunately for those supporting this opinion, it je diff 
did not prove to be absolutely true, and so, neces J ad anc 
sarily fell to the ground. Man, in jact, has not Ane 
the largest brain of all animals—the brain of the J ly ¢ 
elephant and whale being larger ;— hence man’s & tiinkin 
superiority to these animals consisted not in the  @4as' 
superior size of his brain :—well, said others, we see  "estgat 
this, and give up that test; but, though man’s brain add, thé 
he not absolutely the largest, it is surely the largest pursued 
in proportion to his body—and this is the reason of differen 
his superior intelligence. But this test was less for- predece 
tunate than the former; for the wren, the sparrow, tions of 
the canary, and many monkeys, have been found to ral part 
possess brains larger, in proportion to the size of their this vis 
hodies, than man; but it has not been proved, look. uy 
though each may be clever enough in his way, that function 
any of them surpass man in intelligence. This J *ge 
mode of comparison not answering, the brain was deavour 
next compared in size to the spinal marrow, and by com 
man was said to surpass in intellect, because in him that of 
the brain exceeded the spinal marrow more than in J * Meas 
any other animal. Simmering, in particular, sup- of Gall 
ported this opinion, but it is not tenable as matter of 0 muc 
fact ; there are exceptions, and Cuvier points out face, th 
the dolphin as one. Correct 
The next mode of comparison adopted, was that cerebra 

of comparing the brain with the size of the bones of dbserva 
the face. The larger the brain was in comparison the inte 
to the face, the greater would be the intellectual hich ¢ 
power; and hence the superiority of man over all their 
other animals, and even of one man over another; # ans¢ 
because the size of the brain compared with that of J Pts; 1 
the face was the largest. This sounds silly enough; ve shar 
and yet this is, in trath, neither more nor less than their se 
an enunciation of Camper’s celebrated “ Facial wbdivic 
Angle”—one of the most popular, and apparently organs | 
successful, tests of this kind that has been proposed ; Prof. 
and which still continues in favour with many phy- ments, ; 
siologists. his angle (as all know) was formed by from ur 
a line drawn horizontally from the roots of the in @ ~o tl 
cisor teeth of the upper jaw, to the opening of the Patticul 
ear, which, being intersected by a line drawn per min 
pendicularly from the same incisor teeth to the most object t 
elevated part of the forehead, constituted an angle, — 
unc 


the capacity of which was to be taken as the measule 
of intellect. Now, it happened that, in this mode of 
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ison, there accidentally existed an element 
oftrath, which accounts for its apparent success in 
many cases. The perpendicular line, in fact, gave 
amide measure of the degree of projection of the 
forehead, or developement of the anterior lobes of 
the brain, which are agreed upon by all observers, 
jsmore particularly connected with the intellectual 
wers. The more the forehead projected, the larger 
the angle would become—hence the apparent truth 
of the test ;—but, on a closer view of the subject, it 
will not bear examination. The facial angle of the 
infant is greater than that of the man, (as 90° to 86°, 
according to Cuvier)—hence the infant should have 
superior intelligence. The facial angle of the dullest 
European must be greater than that of the most in- 
telligent negro, in consequence of the greater projec- 
tion of the bones of the upper jaws in the latter; so 
that, in truth, the power of intellect must vary, (ac- 
cording to the test,) in proportion as the bones of 
the upper jaw are prominent. Besides, the fatial 
angle, in nearly three-fourths of the lower animals, 
ig aceording to Blumenbach, the same; yet how dif- 
ferent are these animals in their various degrees of 
intelligence! But it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the incompetency of methods of investigation, which 
took the whole brain for a single organ, and made 
that the organ of intellect as a single mental power, 
and then attempted to establish the relation between 
the two, by comparing the brain with something be- 
tween which and the brain no necessary relation 
existed. Say that the brain is this organ of intellect, 
how can the latter be increased or diminished, by 
any increase or diminution in the size of the whole 
body, or any part, (spinal marrow, nerves, or even 
jaw-bones,) the brain remainingthe same? Yet this 
is the proposition so gravely put forth. Were such 
methods even correct, they would be useless; for, 
with the exception of Camper's facial angle, none 
we applicable during life ; and were they applicable, 
vhat information could we get, but some vague no- 
tion about the degree of intellect possessed, without 
the slightest attempt at information respecting any 
one intellectual power? Yet how numerous are 
these powers, and how various, not merely between 
the different classes of animals, but between one man 
and another! 

Anew observer now appeared in the field—a man 
nrely endowed with the power of observing facts and 
thinking for himself—a close interrogator of nature, 
anda strict adherent to the inductive method of in- 
vestigation. Dr, Evanson said, that he need hardly 
add, that he alluded to the celebrated Dr. Gall. He 
pursued his investigations according to a method as 
different as it appeared to be superior, to that of his 
predecessors, Jin attempting to investigate the func- 
tions of the brain, and determine the uses of its seve- 
al parts, he neither confined his inquiries respecting 
this viscus to a state of injury or disease ; nor did he 
lok upon it as a single organ exercising a single 
function ; but, regarding it in its natural condition as 
acongeries of organs, or collection of parts, he en- 
deavoured to determine the use or function of each, 
by comparing the developement of one part with 
that of another, in the same brain, taking size as 
a measure of power. This was the peculiarity 
of Gall’s method; and it was applicable, in man, 
‘o much the greater part of the cerebral sur- 

» the exterior of the skull being a sufficiently 
torect indication of its interior shape, or of the 
cerebral developement within. The result of these 
dbservations was, to lead him to the conclusion, that 
the intellectual organs, or the parts of the brain by 
which our intellectual powers are manifested, have 
their seat in the anterior lobes of the brain: the 
organs of the moral powers are situated in the superior 
Parts; while the lower propensities or passions, which 
ve share in common with the inferior animals, have 
their seat belowand behind. Each region again was 
wbdivided into distinct parts, constituting separate 
organs for the various mental and moral powers. 

Prof. Evanson then summed up the general argu- 
ments, and concluded, by observing, that he was far 

m urging any one to give credence to the science; 
~m the contrary, he made an eamest appeal, 
Ptticularly to the junior part of his auditors, to 
examine and think for themselves. It had been his 
thject to show them that the line of investigation 
pursued by Dr. Gall, in endeavouring to discover 
the functions of the brain, was free from many objec- 











tions that held against other methods ; and, being in 
itself good, could not but lead to good results. This 
was a physiological, not a phrenological question—as 
such, he had brought it before the Section. 

Dr. Simmsdiffered from Professor Evanson. Patho- 
logy should be considered along with Phrenology, and 
did support it to a greater extent than mentioned by 
Dr. Evanson.—Dr. Mackintosh thought one proof 
of the truth of Phrenology had escaped Dr. Evan- 
son; he alluded to insanity.—A member objected 
to the method pursued by phrenologists of examining 
the cranium ; the brain should be the part selected, 
and he exhibited to the Section a dried brain, which 
had been preserved five years, as facilitating this 
method. To preserve the brain, the blood is carefully 
washed away, the brain is then immersed in highly 
rectified spirit of wine for five months, then gra- 
dually dried in cloths. The brain, though shrunk, 
retains its natural shape and form.—Dr. Macartney 
would mention a better plan of preserving the brain, 
since there would be less reduction of bulk. Inject 
it with a solution of alum, immerse, and use pyrolig- 
neous acid. He was formerly a pupil of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and was a believer in the doctrines of Phreno- 
logy. Since then he had altered his opinion, and 
was now opposed to it; for he was sure, that the 
superficies of the brain only was considered by Phre- 
nology, and the most important part, the intimate 
structure, was neglected. 

Dr. Mackintosh then addressed the Section on 
Cholera. He would state only facts, and show them, 
supported by a great number of preparations of parts 
taken from cholera patients, soon after their death, 
mostly in the second stage—collapse. He then spoke 
in favour of pursuing Pathology, with a view of eluci- 
dating disease ; but Pathology, in combination with 
causes, symptoms, and treatment. He who did not 
pursue this method, was not a pathologist, but a mere 
morbid anatomist. He had dissected 300 cases of 
cholera, in the first year of its appearance in a malig- 
nant form ; 280 of these died in the collapsed stage. 
It was a popular error to say, as many frequently do, 
that medical men know nothing of cholera. In every 
respect their knowledge on this subject is vast, and 
minute, and scientific, and practical. Their know- 
ledge exceeds that on scarlatina, or measles, with 
which popular opinion thinks them well acquainted. 
In India, the opinion is, that in cholera there is lost 
balance of the circulation : it was not so; there is no 
rigor, and never was a rigor, which there would have 
been, if the Indian opinion was true. There was a 
giving off of serum, and every vessel, arteries as well 
as veins of the body, every tissue was literally injected 
with black blood, which freely followed the knife on 
dissecting. Dr. Mackintosh now presented a great 
number of preparations, and paintings and drawings, 
of the organs of the body afflicted with cholera. Many 
preparations were dried with the cholera blood in 
them, which was effected by submitting them, imme- 
diately on their removal from the body, toastream of 
dry hot air, from apparatus constructed for that pur- 
pose. These accumulations were greater in some 
organs than others, often depending on the state of the 
patient’s health previous to the attack—if he had 
bronchitis, there would be the greatest accumula- 
tion. The blood-vessels were greatly distended: in 
a cast of a case taken from the abdomen, which he 
exhibited, the abdominal aorta was one inch in 
diameter, vena cava three-fifths, emulgent vein eight- 
sixteenths. The general anatomical characters, as 
shown by preparations of each organ, were accumu- 
lations of blood, ecchymosis, called by the French 
apoplexy ; thus, if occurring in the lungs—pulmo- 
nary apoplexy, petechia, and clots. In addition, we 
may mention some peculiarities in individual organs, 
as noticed by the lecturer. In the head, even the 
bones were vascular, and could not be bleached, but 
with great difficulty : arachtnitis rare, pia mater loaded 
with blood and effusion, which caused many to mis- 
take it for arachtnitis; in the sinuses clots of blood 
and lymph, rendering in these cases recovery im- 
possible. In the spinal marrow were, in sixty out of 
200, deposites of bone on the theca; in the chest, 





pleura at first dry, as if exposed to dry air; in col- 
lapse it became unctuous; lungs very heavy, weighing 
3 th. 9 oz., to 3 th. 11 oz.; pulmonary apoplexy fre- | 
quent in consecutive fever, which fully explains the 
number of deaths from that fever after the cholera 
attack. In the abdomen, the mucous membrane 
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ulcered and softened, not always red, sometimes even 
white ; the liver resembled that of dram-drinkers, the 
gall-bladder unusually distended with black bile; 
then many galls in numerous cases, in only one was 
the duct rendered impervious by them ; the kidneys 
were diseased, as recorded by Bright, and from the 
papillz could be pressed mucus; bladder contracted. 
As to the blood vessels, he wished to direct the parti- 
cular attention of the Section to them; he would 
show, by many preparations, the diseased state of 
their inner coat, the organization of which was com- 
pletely altered, so as to render them unfit for their 
functions, and this disease extended throughout the 
whole series of vessels, until it terminated in a kind 
of gelatinous pulp. Would this state of the vessels 
have considerable influence? and how far would it 
be concerned in producing that state of blood, always 
observed in cholera—when the serum passes off, the 
blood becoming thick and black? Many of the 
French, and some English, thought the nerves in 
cholera, on its appearance, were comparatively not so 
vascular, and not much diseased otherwise; the par 
vagum, as it passes the subclavian artery, was en- 
larged like a ganglion. Even animals were seized 
with cholera, and presented the same morbid appear- 
ance as in the human subject. 

Dr. Clanny could fully confirm all the observa- 
tions of Dr Macintosh. Dr. Holland inquired, what 
name he would give to the affection of the bowels 
ushering in the cholera, and what was the nature of 
cholera? Dr. Macintosh, replied, watery diarrheea ; 
and he would have entered into the nature of the 
disease, if time could have been afforded him. 

Dr. Carson then read a paper, ‘On the motion of 
the Blood in the Head, and on the uses of the Ven- 
tricles and Convolutions of the Brain.’ 

The subject was treated in reference to three 
principal points:—1st. The circulation of the blood 
through the head. 2nd. To the evolution and regu- 
lation of the heat of the head. On the first point 
little was added to what had been already published 
by the author. On the second head, also, brain 
only contains an extension of that power of gene- 
rating heat and reducing heat possessed by every 
part of the body. The 8rd point was that in 
which the originality of the communication chiefly 
consisted. It explained the contrivances which na- 
ture had used to retain all parts of the brain itself, 
and of its connexions within the head, in their natural 
position, both with respect to the parts of one hemi- 
sphere of the brain, and also in relation to each other, 
and to the cranium. As it was contended to be fully ' 
proved, that the substance of the brain is liable to 
decrease and enlargement, like any muscular or soft 
part of the body, in cases of great emaciation or obe- 
sity, and as the brain must always occupy the same 
space,—that is, it must always fill the cranium, it 
was necessary in these changes of dimensions to have 
contrivances for allowing the brain to occupy this 
space without laceration, undue constriction of the 
substances and appendages of the brain, or of changing 
the apposition of the different parts of the brain to 
their appropriate parts of the skull. These contri- 
vances consisted of two kinds; the ventricles placed 
in the interior of the brain, and the convolutions on 
its exterior superficies. ‘The internal ventricles, or 
chambers, were receptacles irregularly formed, all 
connected with each other, and with the spinal axis, 
By these receptacles containing more or less of water, 
according to the amount of actual brain, the existing 
quantity of brain was allowed to assume the condition 
that was fitted to retain its relations. In this office 
the ventricles were greatly aided by the convolutions 
of the brain. In consequence of this, parts of the 
brain of a person in full health and of the same in a 
state of emaciation, would be opposed to different 
parts of the skull. Protuberances of the brain, in 
one case, received into depressions on the skull, 
would, in the other, be opposed to protuberances of 
the skull, and the nerves and blood-vessels would, 
in the different cases, have a changed direction, 
and one altogether incompatible with their func- 
tions. To prevent these effects, nature has nicked 
the external surface of the brain. The convolu- 
tions formed by this nicking, in cases of emacia- 
tion, have wider insterstices between them, and be- 
are en- 
These enlarge- 





larged, while the ridges are smaller. 


ments of the furrows co-operate with the ventricles, 
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in cases of great emaciation, in securing to the 
changed amount of brain its natural position. The 
different size of the furrows is formed or filled by an 
increased vascularity and cellularity in the vessels of 
the pia mater and arachnoid coat. Protuberances 
of the brain are received into depressions of the skull, 
and the nerves and blood-vessels find their road to 
their place of exit out of the skull unchanged. This 
appears to be one of the important and indispensable 
uses of the ventricles and convolutions of the brain. 

Dr. Evanson said, in closing the Section, that no 
meeting could have been more harmonious; and the 
great advantage of these kinds of associations had 
been experienced, in examining and testing any 
opinions, and in making more generally known what 
was useful. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

We have not thought it necessary to report the 
proceedings which took place at the final meeting on 
Saturday evening: these are so much matters of 
course, that comparatively few persons were present. 
The business is confined to returning thanks to the 
different Societies and individuals, whose attentions 
and kindness had placed the Association under obli- 
gations—and, assuredly, on no occasion have they 
been better deserved. The exertions of the Local 
Committee, and the cordial liberality of the citizens 
generally, were universally acknowledged. It may, 
indeed, be observed generally, that the Meeting went 
off remarkably well. This we attribute, in degree, 
to the modifications which have taken place in the 
character of the Evening Meetings, and to the con- 
sequent increased facility of social intercourse ; and 
we ought, perhaps, in justice to add, to the anxious 
and untiring exertions of all the officers of the Asso- 
ciation.—The total number of Members present was 
1,840, being an increase of 535 over the meeting at 
Bristol. 

One circumstance, however, deserves especial men- 
tion, and this was the presentation of a colossal 
bust of Mecenas by the Chevalier Manni. It had 


been exhibited during the week in the Town Hall. 
For a sketch of its history, and the circumstances 
which give interest to it, and for an extract from the 


letter which accompanied it, we are indebted to Dr. 
Charles Bryce, to whom it was forwarded. 

“Tt was long a cause of wonder and regret that 
no gem, medal, or statue of a man so illustrious had 
ever been discovered. At length the Duke of Or- 
leans, Regent of France, early in the last century, 
by a happy conjecture, fixed on one of the gems in 
his collection, an amethyst of small size, marked 
with the name of the engraver, Dioscorides, as being 
the representation of the head of Mecenas. Another 
gem, bearing the name of Solon, the engraver, evi- 
dently representing the same person, was afterwards 
found in the Farnesian Museum ; and a third of the 
same, a sardonyx, also engraved by Solon, has since 
been discovered in the collection of the Prince Lu- 
dovisi. The features given in these gems agree so 
well with all that has been handed down in the Ro- 
man Classics concerning the personal appearance 
and habits of Mecenas, that the suggestion of the 
Duke of Orleans has been adopted by all subsequent 
antiquaries. A few years after the recognition of 
the head of Mzxcenas on the gems of Dioscorides and 
Solon, both artists coeval with Augustus, an antique 
fresco painting was discovered in the ruins of the 
palace of the Cesars on the Palatine Hill at Rome. 
This painting represents Augustus surrounded by 
his courtiers, conferring a crown on the Persian 
King Phraates, an event spoken of by Horace. In 
the front rank of the courtiers stands one, evidently 
the Prime Minister in the act of speaking, whose 
features strongly resemble those on the gems of Me- 
cenas above described. Next to him is Agrippa, who 
is readily recognized from medals, coins, and statues 
of him. Horace also is found in the group. A copy 
of this painting was bought by Dr. Mead, and brought 
to England by him ; and an engraving of it may be 
seen in Turnbull's Essay on ancient Painting. 

“This was the extent of antiquarian research and 
acquisition concerning Mecenas during the last pre- 
ceding half century, when, in the spring of 1830, a 
bust was found in an excavation made by Professor 
Manni, at Carsoli, the ancient Carsuli, about seventy 
miles from Rome, on the Flaminian Way. This place 
is situated in what is esteemed the most beautiful 





and romantic district of the Roman territory, being | 


near the cascades of the Nera, at Terni, and midway 
between the towns of Terni, Todi, and Spoleto. 

“The bust was of colossal size, the same as that 
presented to the Society, of pure Parian marble, and 
perfect in every feature. On being cleared of its 
incrustation, the modelling of the work was seen to 
be of that masculine firmness which characterizes 
the style of the epoch of Augustus, excelling in what 
is called a broad manner—the execution that of a 
master—with the greatest severity and grandeur ; 
the emaciation by age of the individual represented 
being faithfully preserved. The striking resemblance 
of the bust to the gems and picture of Maecenas was 
at once recognized by the most eminent antiquaries 
and learned men at Rome. 

“It may be interesting to state, in further confir- 
mation of the high value which has been set upon 
the bust, in Italy, as also because the circumstance 
enhances the gift of Professor Manni, that it has 
been twice copied by Thorwaldsen. One copy was 
presented to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and by 
him placed in the Hall of the Academy of Petrarch, 
at Arezzo, as being the presumed birth-place of Me- 
cenas; the other to the King of Naples, who caused 
it to be deposited in the Borbonico Museum at Na- 
ples.” 

The following is an extract from the letter of 
Chevalier Manni, forwarded with the bust to Dr. 
Bryce :— 

“The town of Liverpool shall possess a third copy 
in marble. You will exhibit it at the Meeting of 
the British Association, and express my very great 
regret, that I shall not be able to be present, as I 
was last year at Bristol. You will say that the 
friendly civilities, received on that and on other oc- 
casions in your country, moved me to offer some 
tribute of my gratitude and of my respect; and to 
manifest these feelings, I am delighted to place in 
your hands this Bust of Mzcenas.” 

We shall now conclude with a few general obser- 
vations. 

For a town of its size and opulence, Liverpool 
cannot be said to be rich in objects of interest for 
the stranger. Such, however, as it contains, or as 
exist in its vicinity, have been liberally thrown open 
by their proprietors to the members of the Associ- 
ation. In the Museums, &c. of the Roya Instt- 
tution, the attention is first directed to a series of 
ancient paintings, from the collection of the late 
Mr. Roscoe, illustrating the progress of the art. The 
department of Natural History is remarkable, and 
contains some rare specimens,—to which attention 
was drawn in the Zoological Section (pp. 685 and 698), 
—there is also a well-arranged Geological collection, 
particularly rich in specimens of the coal formation. 
—The Scuoor ror tue Burp must also be specified 
as an institution on the largest scale, and admirably 
managed. The manufactures executed by the pupils 
are (some of them) exquisite for their neatness and 
finish. Besides these, we may mention the Borta- 
nic Garpens, recently removed from their old site 
in Mount Pleasant, in consequence of the rapid 
growth of the town; and the Zootecicat GarpEns, 
or, in other words, Mr. Atkins’s private menagerie, 
located and enriched by subsequent donations, The 
ground is agreeably varied, and the collection, which 
is extensive, contains, we believe, an unique specimen 
of the mule between the lion and the tiger.—But 
the most interesting and individual things in the 
town, are some of the manufactories. One of 
them, Messrs. Fawcett & Preston’s Founpry anp 
Steam Encine Manuractory, is one of the largest 
establishments in the world. We saw it under fa- 
vourable circumstances, for the proprietors were just 
completing the apparatus for a steam frigate, about 
to be launched by the French government. A 
stranger is most struck by seeing iron undergoing 
processes with which he is only familiar as connected 
with wood—such as turning, planing, grooving, &c. 
An iron shaving, more than a yard in length, turned 
off as smooth and clear as if it were from a piece of 
wood, was a novelty which surprised most of the 
visitors. ‘There are more than seven hundred work- 
men employed in this establishment; and though 
the labour is very severe, and would appear, from 
the number of metallic particles flying about, to be 
very unwholesome, we remarked that several of the 
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operatives were very old men, and that none of them 
looked sickly. Contrary to the general opinion, we 
were assured that no difference is observed between 
the health of those who work in brass and those who 
work in iron. This is a gratifying circumstance, be, 
cause brass and copper are daily coming more into 
use, in the manufacture of marine steam-engines, 
being less injured by sea water than iron, The 
cannon-foundry was in more active operation than 
we should have expected in “ these piping times of 
peace ;* but we were informed that a large supply 
of artillery had been recently supplied to the Dutch 
government. Bury & Brancker’s Founpry is the 
great manufactory for locomotive engines. It ap- 
peared to be more economical of its power than Faw. 
cett’s, and more ingenious in its contrivances and 
adaptations, though the works are not on so large a 
scale. With these we may mention Locan’s Cuary. 
casLe Manuractory. In this, the most remarkable 
thing is, the apparent simplicity of the contriy. 
ances. Iron bars, heated, are twisted into links over 
double cylinders, and each link, as formed, is cut off 
by powerful shears. A bar crosses the middle of 
every link; this is formed of cast metal, and is in. 
serted cold, when the link is welded into the chain, 
A slight blow is sufficient to secure the bar, for the 
link contracts as it cools down from welding heat, 
Each chain, when finished, is subjected to a severe 
trial; the chain is exposed, by means of a lever 
working on a centre, to a strain of more than twenty 
tons. Repeated fractures occur ; and it is not until 
this test has been several times applied, that the chain 
is marked as perfect. 

Without the town, the Botanist finds a rich treat 
in Mr. R. Harrison’s collection of Orchideous and 
Parasitic Plants at Aicsurtu ;—and the Geologist 
will visit Leasowe’s Castie (an inn), for the sake of 
the remains of its submarine forest. This lies near 
the mouth of the Mersey, on the Cheshire side. It 
appears like a peat-bog, over which sand had been 
lightly sprinkled. We found several specimens of 
trees nearly perfect ; and it was easy to determine 
their species, from the distinctness with which the 
form of the leaf is preserved in the peat. Within 
the house is to be seen the carved roof of the old 
Star-chamber, which was brought from Westminster 
Hall. Nor must we forget to mention, as among 
the objects best worth seeing in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Buunvet’s Statue Gattery at Ince. 

A visit to 

KNOWSLEY 


must be treated of separately. There was no meet- 
ing of the Section of Natural History on Thursday, 
that the members might avail themselves of the Earl 
of Derby’s liberality in opening his collection. The 
morning was not fine; but this did not prevent a 
large party of naturalists from joining in the excur- 
sion. Amongst others, we observed Sir Wm. Jardine, 
Professors Graham and Henslow, Messrs. Vigor, 
Macleay, Selby, Gray, Gould, &c. The whole of 
the extensive premises were thrown open to the in- 
spection of the visitors. In the galleries and rooms 
of the mansion were a fine collection of pictures; 
but, as our time was limited, we could not examine 
them with the attention they deserved. The exten- 
sive aviary contains many fine and rare birds and 
beasts. Some of these animals are permitted to 
range the grounds of the aviary unconfined, being 
covered in by wire-work, extending over many rods 
of ground, Among the Raptores we observed several 
fine vultures ; among which were two species of Per- 
cnopterus; also the Vultur Angolensis of authors, 
and all the British eagles. Of the smaller birds, the 
Insessores—a species of Lamprotornis—(never be- 
fore seen alive in this country)—a group peculiar to 
Africa, excited, by its brilliant colouring, elegant 
shape, and peculiar eye, the attention of all who sav 
it. The large eye is perhaps the most striking part 
of the bird, having a deep yellow iris surrounding a 
small and apparently black pupil, which contrasted 
remarkably with its dark purple plumage. There 
were many other rare and beautiful species in this 
order, especially one of the genus Euplectes. of the 
Scansores there were several fine specimens ; as Nym- 
phicus Nove-Hollandia,the Psittacus Nova-Hollandie 
of Latreille,the Paleornis Barabaudia, the Platycercus 
Stanleyii (named after the noble Earl), the Platy 
cercus,Bauerii; also a living specimen of the ret- 
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tilled Toucan, Ramphastos Erythrorhyncus. Amongst 


res were some red grouse—specimens of the 
and Blackcock—which had been bred in the 
very rare circumstance. There were also 
4 great variety of pigeons, and gallinaceous birds. 
Amongst the former was the beautiful and interesting | 
er-pigeon, in great numbers, leading to the 
that it may soon become naturalized in this 
country. Ofthe Cursorial birds there were several fine 
jmens. Amongst the Grallatores, theStanley crane 
( Anthropoides Stanleyanus) formed a striking object. 
jtisa native of Africa, and has lately been brought 
‘ato this country. Of the Natatores there were also 
ymerous species. ‘T'wo very fine pelicans were in 
dose confinement, on account of the ravages they | 
gmmitted on the young of their colleagues, the 
Anatide, &c. Amongst the animals were several 
valuable species of deer and antelope ; also various 
Marsupiata from Australia. The noble Earl accom- 
ynied the party around the aviary, and seemed to 
uke great interest in his extensive collections. 
THE SALT MINES AT NORTHWICH 
iw attracted a good deal of attention, and a party of 
aout eighty set off on Saturday morning to visit 
them. According to previous arrangement, the gen- 
temen who were furnished by the President of the 
Geological Section with the necessary tickets, assem- 
bled at the railway station at a quarter before eight 
geock, but, owing to some mismanagement, the 
tnin appropriated to the party did not start until 
rithin a quarter of nine. A little after ten, the train, 
dtera run of 30 miles, came to a stop, and the rest 
of the journey, a distance of about 4 miles, was ac- 
complished in vehicles which were in waiting for the 
paty. On their arrival at the works, they were 
conveyed, in succession, to the bottom of the, mine 
ina basket lowered by means of a windlass, four 
descending together, and then conducted through the 
vious parts of the excavation. There are two beds 
d the rock-salt, the lower one being exclusively 
worked, owing to its superior quality. The floor of 
the mine is 336 feet below the surface, and the por- 
tim of the saline mass removed is about 40 feet in 
height, and extends over an area of 30 statute acres. 
Agreat number of successive strata of clay, more or 
less indurated, occur between the upper stratum of 
altand the surface, and the two saline deposits are 
gparated by analogous formations, the portions of 
those next the salt being intersected with little veins 
ofthe Sal gem, exhibiting a beautiful scarlet colour, 
w doubt due to the presence of a small quantity 
of sesqui-chloride of iron. After having traversed 
the whole of the excavation, which was lit up in a 
most magnificent manner—several thousand candles 
taring been employed for the purpose—the visitors 
vere regaled within this subterranean palace with a 
ery elegant déjeuné. We have seldom seen a com- 
pany sit down in higher spirits, or to a better enter- 
tnment; and it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
vhen the health of the proprietors—particularly of 
Mt, Worthington, who had conducted the party from 
liverpool, and also through the mine, was given, it 
ve drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. The enter- 
timment being concluded, some fireworks were ex- 
hibited, which lighting up the excavation with various 
tades of colours, produced effects which it is no 
eaggeration to describe as at once grand and terrific. 
“God save the Queen,” and, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Porter, a psalm, having been sung immediately be- 
wath the shaft, the whole party ascended, and _re- 
tuning by the same method of conveyance, reached 
the railroad station in Lime Street at five o’clock. 
e only drawback upon the hilarity of the party, 
Ytich occurred, was the upsetting of one of the 
Whicles employed to bring back the company to the 
nilway. No serious damage, however, was sustained. 
We should not omit to mention, that while the 
laty was below, Dr. Crook took occasion to make 
‘ne geological remarks applicable to saliferous de- 
baits, and drew attention to a peculiar appearance 
Xsveral parts of the roof of the mine, from which 
be concluded that the salt originally solidified in 
#obular masses, the crystallization proceeding from 
‘centre. The temperature of the mine, which we 
id conjecture to be about 48°, was understood to 
be very equable throughout the whole year,—and not 
‘particle of moisture was anywhere to be seen, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Our report of the proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation is now brought to a close. Neither cost nor 


| labour have been spared to make it perfect, and yet 


we willingly acknowledge that the public are more 


| indebted for its completeness to the kind good-will 
| of the officers and members, than to our own exer- 


tions,—not a single instance occurred in which a 
wish expressed was not obligingly complied with. 
That, on the whole, the Report is satisfactory, may 
fairly be inferred from the fact, that though a large 
allowance was made for an increased demand for the 
September Parts, it has already so far exceeded ex- 
pectation, that we must immediately begin reprinting. 
This will enable us to correct some errors in the 
abstract of Col. Sykes’s paper ‘On the Collectorates 
of the Deccan,’ which, as stated at the time, was 
copied from the Liverpool papers. 


We may here record, as originating out of, though 
in no way connected with the Association, that 
an Educational meeting was held on the Monday at 
the Mechanic’s Institute, Mr. Wyse, M.P., in the 
chair, and Dr. Jerrard acting as Secretary. The 
principal paper read, was one by Mr. Porter, contri- 
buted, we believe, by Mr. Rawson, containing a 
statistical account of the condition of the poorer 
classes in Marylebone. Mr. Wyse also gave an 
account of the Lyceum system in America, and Mr. 
Bermingham of several agricultural schools, which he 
had recently visited, on the continent. 

The publishers are beginning to awake from their 
summer slumbers, and the announcements of the 
week are many and interesting. Mr. Bentley's alone 
includes Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, by Lady 
Knighton—of Admiral Lord de Saumarez, by Sir 
John Ross—of Charles Mathews, by Mrs. Mathews— 
of Sir Sydney Smith, by a Naval Officer—of the 
Colman Family—of Madame Le Brun, by herself— 
and of Joseph Grimaldi, by himself;—The Life and 
Times of Louis XIV., by Mr. James—Chelsea Col- 
lege and its Traditions, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig— 
Memoirs of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., by Bishop Goodman, now first published 
—Memoirs of the Court of Queen Anne—A Voyage 
to Tangier, and Correspondence of Pepys, now first 
published—A short History of Sculpture, by R. 
Westmacott—Excursions in the Abruzzi, &c., by the 
Hon. Keppel Craven—Vienna and the Austrians, 
by Mrs. Trollope—A Winter's Journey from Con- 
stantinople to Tehran, by J. B. Frazer—The History 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, by 
W. H. Prescott—Travels in Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey, by C. B. Elliott—two novels, Scrope Day- 
nell, and Claude Du Val, by Ainsworth—Barbary 
Rudge, a story of the Riots of London, 1780, by 
Charles Dickens (Boz)—Nell Gwynne, by Douglas 


Jerrold—to say nothing of minor matters, or of 


works heretofore announced. This, it appears to us, 
is sufficient in all conscience for one bookseller, in 
one season: it is quite as much of promise as we 
dare offer ty the public in one week,—otherwise, we 
have heard of many other forthcoming works. By 
the bye, letters from New York make mention of a 
new tragedy by Mr. Willis, which is to be speedily 
produced. 

The first exhibition of the Royal Society of Hor- 
ticulture and Agriculture, was held at the Egyptian 
Hall, on Thursday last, when a liberal show of fruit 
and flowers was displayed, and prizes delivered to the 
exhibitors of the most successful novelties,and growers 
of garden productions. We paid a visit to the show 
yesterday, the day after the fair—when some of the 
most delicate flowers had faded, and other of the 
specimens had been removed. Among the objects 
most striking to the common eye, were the dahlias, 
a gorgeous collection ; in some specimens the florist’s 
skill has very nearly gained a mastery over nature, 
who has apparently resolved not to produce a blue 
flower of this species. The pansies too, were enor- 
mous; we were also struck by the rich brown poly- 
anthus colours. Among the stove plants a Crinum 
amabile was the most conspicuous, and a fine collec- 
tion of Cacti, those curious paralytics of the vegeta- 
ble creation; a white Thunbergia, too, with a dark 
eye, was new to us. Among the fruits the most re- 
markable rarity was an enormous granadilla, 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

WILL BE CLOSED on SATURDAY, October 14th._NEW 
EXHIBITION, representing the Interior of the BasiLica oF 
Sr. Pau near ROME, BEFORE AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION 
BY Fire; and the VILLAGE oF ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DR- 
STROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. Both Pictures are painted by 

Open Daily from Ten till Five. 


Le Chevalier Bouton. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, 

This Evening, MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,—previous to 
which ‘Gop save THE QueEN’ will be sung; to conclude 
with a New Drama, in two Acts, called THE CHILD OF 
THE WRECK. 

Boxes, Sy. ; Pit, 3s.; Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, 1s. 

Price, Boxes, 3s.; Pit. 1s. 6d.; Gallery, iy.; Upper Gal. 6¢ 

COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, the Tragedy of THE BRIDAL; after which the 
Opera of FRA DIAVOLO. 

On Monday, HAMLET; with THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, 

Wednesday, a New Play, in three Acts, called THE NOVICE; 
Ho the Musical Entertainment of BROTHER AND 

Thursday, A Tragedy. 

Friday, A rings with the last New Farce of THE SPITFIRE. 
Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Lower Gallery, ls. 6d. Upper Gall. 1s, 

Second Frise, Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; Pit, ls. 6d.; Lower Gall. ls.; Upper 
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Covent Garven.—This house opened on Satur- 
day last, under the direction of Mr. Macready. We 
shall not occupy our own time, or that of our 
readers, with speculating either upon the probable 
nature of his management, or the degree of success 
which may attend it. He put forth a sensible 
straightforward address, and we have no reason to 
suppose that he will depart from the line and rule 
therein laid down. We consider Mr. Macready a 
credit to his profession, and, therefore, most heartily 
wish him success. The first thing that meets the 
eye, and makes it stare with astonishment on entering 
Covent Garden this season, is its general cleanliness, 
How the Augean labour has been accomplished 
within the time we know not; but all we can say 
is, that the dust contractors for the parish must have 
made a fortune. The opening play was ‘The 
Winter's Tale,’ and the afterpiece ‘ A Roland for an 
Oliver.’ Both were well cast, and, on the whole, well 
acted ; and the audience, which was very numerous, 
appeared quite willing to enjoy a rational evening’s 
entertainment, at a moderate price, without evincing 
the slightest impatience at the absence of animals, 
rope-dancers, or fireworks.. A Mr. Anderson played 
Florizel, and won golden opinions for the ease and 
propriety of his demeanor and delivery. We do 
not wish to be at all personal, but it would be a 
desirable thing if Mr. Anderson would open a small 
school in the neighbourhood of the theatre, and 
induce the majority of his brethren to come and take 
lessons in the pronunciation of the English language. 





Orympic.—Madame Vestris started for the season 
yesterday week, upon which occasion the house was 
full in every part. The novelties were, ‘ The Country 
Squire,’ (transplanted from Covent Garden for the 
introduction of Mr. Farren,) a burletta by Mr. 
Planché, called * A New Servant,’ in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley were presented, and kissed hands on 
their return from America; and another burletta, 
by Mr. Charles Dance, entitled * Advice Gratis,’ in 
which the leading performers were Mrs. Orger, Mr. 
Farren, and Mr. F. Matthews. The first piece was 
kindly welcomed as an old friend, and the more so, 
because the taste and liberality of the manageress 
had put it upon the stage with a degree of elegance 
which gave it quite a new face. It had the addi- 
tional advantage of being selected as the vehicle for 
the first appearances, this season, of Madame Vestris 
herself, Mrs. Orger, and Mr. Charles Mathews,—all 
of whom were cordially greeted. Both the new 
pieces were successful, and the theatre has been, as 
we understand, well attended every night since. 











































Avetput.—Nothing can, in our opinion, show 
more distinctly the good which would result from a 
classification of the entertainments at the different 
theatres than the constant success which attends this 
house and the Olympic. They are near in point of 
neighbourhood, but fur asunder as the poles in point 
of style. Yet each is well managed in its way, and 
consequently, each is prosperous. The chief present 
attraction at the Adelphi, is a drama called ‘ Rory 
O’More,’ founded on the novel so called, and written, 
like the novel, by Mr. Lover. Rory, that delightful 
“ pisant,” is enacted by Mr. Power; and we may 
truly say, that it is a performance which leaves 
nothing to be wished—it is as easy as a glove, and 
as simple and natural as truth, The piece itself is 
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extremely well written and arranged: it is replete 
with fun, and has just enough of the pathetic and 
the melo-dramatic ahout it to interest and to excite, 
without dwindling into the mawkish; and as it 
afforded us two hours of uninterrupted amusement, 
we may safely recommend it as likely to have the 
same effect on our readers. Mr. and Mrs. Yates, 
Mr. O. Smith, Mr. Wilkinson, and all the old Adelphi 
favourites, were warmly cheered as they successively 
appeared. 
O' More, and sang two ballads most charmingly. The 
first, called ‘The Land of the West,’ is the most 
taking ; and it was given in a manner which made 
one doubt which to praise most—voice, time, tune, 
taste, or feeling. It came straight from the heart of 
the singer, and, by consequence, went straight to the 
hearts of her hearers. We most earnestly hope that 


nobody will induce this young lady to improve her 
style, for, if not, we shall have the best ballad singer 
which the town has listened to since its ears used to 
surrender themselves to the touching and beautiful 
simplicity of Miss Siephens. 

: 





Saint James’s Tueatrr.—A new operatic bur- 
letta, in two acts, was done here (we cannot afford it 
any stronger expression) on Wednesday. 
titled * The Cornet, or Orders from Head Quarters.’ 
As we profess ourselves advocates for the clussifica- 
tion of theatres, we have no right to complain of the 
performances at this house being so curiously unlike 
any we have ever witnessed elsewhere ; but it is our 
duty to report them as they are, that the incredulous 
may go and be convinced. The piece in question 
may be taken as a specimen. It is not that it is 
particularly good—it is not that it is particularly 
bad—but that it may be described as being empha- 
tically “ nothing at all.” It is ditticult to conceive 
anything so full of emptiness; and assuredly, to 
spread such an atom of matter over the surface of 
two acts, requires at least the ingenuity with which a 
servant at a boarding-school contrives to make an 
ounce of butter cover an acre of bread. We are 
not in the habit of detailing the plot of « piece 
when it has any; but, as this has xone, we shall give 
it at length. The scene (which, by the bye, is the 
same throughout both acts,) is supposed to be the 
barrack-room, or rather mess-room, at an inn, of a 
set of officers in the Russian service; consisting of 
the general (a Hungarian), the colonel (a Pole), and 
the major (a Neapolitan). It should be observed, 
that this interesting variety in the birth-places of 
these gentlemen does not extend beyond the lines so 
describing them in the bills, as they all speak the 
same language, and wear the same uniform. Well, 
they drink and sing a chorus; and then the wife of 
a captain of the regiment arrives, disguised “as a 
cornet,” to join it; and the general begs him to“ be 
seated,” and drink. This he does the first time, but 
declines the second, on the plea that he is not used 
to such strong wines: whereupon the major asks the 
new cornet if he “ means to insult him,” and says 
he must either drink or fight. The general interferes, 
and the major waives the duel, upon condition that 

*the cornet sings a song; and he sings, * For love I 
left my native home,’ which the major declares to 
be insipid,—and, we must confess, we quite agree with 


him. They go away, and leave the cornet, to whom | 


her maid enters, disguised as “* another cornet,” and 
they sing a duett—* We really are a pretty pair_— 
and they really are; and then the chambermaid 
sings a song, and then the cornet sits down and 
takes out his knitting! ! and the waiter comes and 
catches him at it, and informs him, that “the 
general wants to speak to him in the stable,” and he 
gives the waiter money not to tell about the knit- 
ting, and the two cornets and the chambermaid sing 
a trio; and after that, the cornet sings a song; and 
then all the officers come on, and bed-candles are 
ordered and brought, and the general desires the 
cornet to come to bed, which the cornet, being a 
lady (and seemingly for no other reason), declines, 
and they sing a finale, the burthen of which is ‘ Good 
night." In the second act, the chambermaid sings a 
song, and the captain (husband of the cornet) makes 
his appearance, and makes love to her, and the 
cornet comes, and they sing a trio, which, from the 
discovery which the cornet makes of his husband’s 
misbehaviour, may be called both a glee and a 


catch ; and then the captain sings a polacca, and | 





A Miss Agnes Taylor played Mary | 


It is en- | 


then he quarrels with the cornet, and produces 
pistols to tight him (of course having no guess that 
he is proposing to shoot his own wife); and they do 
not fight, and the captain goes away ; and it gets 
dark, and the cornet sings, ‘Though earth with 
night is shrouded’; and he and his maid (the other 
cornet) lie down to sleep, the one on chairs, the 
other on the ground; and there is an alarm of the 
enemy; and two shots are fired outside, and the 
cornets scream, and run into the corner, and the 
general comes, and fires two pistols with his own 
hand, out of the window, and into the enemy ; and 
then he brings two little guns, and orders the cornets 
to fire, who do so and scream again ; and the captain 
comes in again, wounded in the arm, and the cornet 
binds him up with his handkerchief; and he exe 
claims, * this is my wife’s handkerchict”-—and he is 
quite right, for it is so; and they all live happy 
afterwards inside, and the others die happy outside, 
we suppose, because the piece concludes with a 
chorus in honour of the victory. Whence the music 


| came from, we know not, with the exception of one 


very old German air, which Miss Smith sings; but 
we may safely say, that it is as full ofmeaning as the 
piece. In short, take it for all in all, we may con- 
clude with the expression which Lord Stewart used 
to the Burgher guard of Hamburgh, when he was 
placed in the painful position of being obliged to 
say something civil after reviewing them—* Gen- 
tlemen, I never saw anything like it.” 

Talk of liberal and spirited managers, indeed— 
what liberality or spirit can equal that of Mr. 
Braham, who, in producing such pieces as this, 
sacrifices a large portion of his well-earned weaith in 
the support of many worthy individuals of the pro- 
fession to which he has so long been an ornament, 
without, as we should think, a prospect, or even a 
hope, of remuneration ? 





’ MISCELLANEA 

New South Wales.—The following are the results 
of the last census (1836), abridged from the Colo- 
nist, a very able paper, published at Sydney, and 
obligingly forwarded to us. In the year 1820, the 
number of souls within the territory of New South 
Wales was 21.200; in 1821, it was 29,785; in 
1828, it was 36.598; in 1833, it was 60,794; and in 
1836, it was 77,096. The increase of the entire 
population in the frst eight years, was 15,398 ; in 
the second eight years it was 40,498, being an in- 
crease considerably more than double that of the 
previous period. The gross increase, in the whole 
sixteen years 55,986, The population is extended 
over the counties in the following proportion :— 
Cumberland eo oo 39,797; Maequarie ...... U,wo 
Northumberland 016) Gloucester 
Durham 
Camden 


Argyle.. 


rs ee 
Bathurst .. 
Murray : 
Brisbane .. .. .. .. 1,34 ee 
The population of Sydney is 19,729of Para- 
matta 3,600. The proportion of the sexes through- 
out the colony is— 


The proportion of freemen to convicts is— 
Free noe 5 
Donmvieta «. << co «« FS 

Of these, there are 54,621 Protestants; 21,598 
Roman Catholics; 477 Jews; and 100 Pagans. 

Tombs.—Some tombs have been discovered at 
Echternach in Switzerland, which are said to be 
anterior to the year 1000,and agree with the date of 
the foundation of the monastery of Echternach. 

The Widower.—* As I don’t rekvire any 0’ your 
conversation just now, Mum, vill you have the good- 
ness to re-tire 2” inquired Mr. Weller in a grave and 
steady voice. “ Well, Mr. Weller,” said the buxom 
female, “I'm sure I only spoke to you out of kind- 
ness.” Wery likely, Mum,” replied Mr. Weller. 
“Samivel, show the lady out, and shut the door 
arter her.” This hint was not lost upon the buxom 
female, for she at once left the room, and slammed 
the door behind her, upon which Mr. Weller, senior, 
falling back in his chair in a violent perspiration, 
said—“ Sammy, if I wos to stop here alone vun 
veek—only vun veek, my boy—that ’ere ooman ’ud 
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marry me by force and wiolence afore it was over.” 
* Wot, is she so wery fond on you?” inquired Sam, 
“RP ” ; > 

Fond,” replied his father, “ I can’t keep her avay 
from me. If I was locked up in a fire-proof chest 
vith a patent Brahmin, she'd find means to get at 
me, Sammy.” “ Wot a thing it is to be so sought 
arter!” observed Sam, smiling. “TI don’t take no 
pride out on it, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, poking 
the fire vehemently, “it’s a horrid sitiwation, I'n 
actiwally drove out 0’ house and home by it, The 
breath was scarcely out 0’ your poor mother-in-law's 
body, ven vun old *ooman sends me a pot o' jam, 
and another a pot o’ jelly, and another brews a 
blessed large jug 0° camomile-tea, vich she brings in 
vith her own hands.” Mr. Weller paused with an 
aspect of intense disgust, and, looking round, added 
in a whisper, “ They wos all widders, Sammy, all on 
‘em, “cept the camomile-tea vun, as wos a single 
young lady o” fifty-three." Pickwick Papers, “ 

Postboys.—“* Wos you ever called in,” inquired 
Sam, “ ven you wos ‘prentice to a sawbones, to wisit 
a postboy >” “TI don’t remember that I ever was,” 
replied Bob Sawyer. “ You never see a posthoy in 
that ‘ere hospital as you walked (as they says o’ the 
ghosts), did you?” demanded Sam. “No,” replied 
Bob Sawyer. ‘“ I don’t think I ever did.” “Never 
know’d a churchyard vere there wos a posthoy's 
tombstone, or see a dead posthoy, did you 2” inquir- 
ed Sam, pursuing his catechism. “ No,” rejoined 
Bob, ** I never did.” “ No,” rejoined Sam, trium. 
phantly. “Nor never vill; and there’s another 
thing that no man never see, and that’s a dead 
donkey.” ® Well, what has that got to do with the 
posthovs ?” asked Bob Sawyer. “This here,” re. 
plied Sam. ‘ Vithout goin’ so far as to assert, as 
some wery sensible people do, that posthoys and 
donkeys is both immortal, wot I say is this; that 
venever they feels theirselves gettin’ stiff and past 
their work, they just rides off together, vun postboy 
to a pair, in the usual vay; wot becomes on ‘em 
nobody knows, but it’s wery probable as they starts 
avay to take their pleasure in some other vorld, for 
there ain’t a man alive as ever see either a donkey 
or a postboy a takin’ his pleasure in this !”"—Pick- 
wick Papers. 
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RIENTAL LITERATURE.—Professor 
DUNCAN FORBES will deliver his INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE on THURSDAY, the 12th inst., at 3 o'clock pre- 
isely in the Afternoon. Any Gentleman presenting his card 
will be admitted to this Lecture. 
King's College, London, H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 
Oct. 2, 1337. 
ILEMISTRY. 
will COMMENC 
COURSE of CHES 


Professor DANIELL, F.RS, 
he FIRST DIVISION of his extended 
IISTRY on the FORCES which CONCUR to 
ICAL PHENOMENA, on MON- 
DAY, the 9th of October, at 2 o'clock, p.M., and he willcoutinue 
it on each succeeding Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Monday, 
to the end. 

Gentlemen who are not otherwise Students in the College, 


may enterto these Lectures, a? 
King’s College, London, Hi. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 
Oct. 2 7. 
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l NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF ARTS.—SESSION 1837-8. 

The Session will commence on MONDAY, October 16, when 
PROLESSOR DE MORGAN will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURG&, at ‘i'wo o'clock precisely. 

Classes : 

'—Professor Key, A.M. 
—Professor Malden, A.M. 

iE W—Protessor Hurwitz. 

NTAL LANGUAGES— Profess er, A.M. 

Is ANGU: ek A TURE—Prof. Rogers. 
U Professor Merlet. 
<E—Prof. Panizzi. 
‘eacher, Mr. Wittich. 





sANGUAC 
EMA TICS—Professor De Morgan. 
JOSOPHY OF THE MIND and LOGIC—Professor the Rer. 
Hoppus, Ph. D. 
otessor the Rey. R. Vanghan, D.D. 
V—Professor Lumley, B.C.L. 
: ‘T and FOsSIL—Professor Grant, M.D. 
1HOGRAPHY apron ‘ 
ICS, and POLITICAL ECONOMY pPorrinteds 
iUAGE appointed. 


ANGU! 

Students, on presenting Certificates from the 

ze é completed the course of Instruction required 

vy the University of London, will be entitled to be admitted as 
Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts, and 
Bachelor and Doctor of vs, to he conferred by the University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—A FLanerty Scrocarsuip, of 50. per 
annum, tenable for Four Years, will be awarded in the course 
of the Year 18"8 to the best pro tin Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy. Students ente n October will be admitted 
to competition for this Scholarship, in common with those 
preceding years. 

AFLAnerty Scnovarsutp of the same amount and dure 
tion will awarded, in alternate years, to the best proficient 
in Classical Languages. 2 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
3ist August, 1837, 
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yarisTs’ AND AMATEURS" CONVERSAZIONE, 
FREEMASONS’ TAVERN. 
Members of the above Society are respect- 
rmed that the First MEETING will take place 
mes hady weet SDAY in NOVEMBER, the Subscrip- 
a a by October llth, before which day the names of 


tb nt to the Hon. § 
se oiates mos Sem TENRY GRAVES. 6 Pall Mall. 


7 PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ENGRAVERS, ETC. 
. BE SOLD (the present Proprietor being about 
to 


retire from the _Fublishing Business), that old-esta- 
mportant V 
— THE COURT MAGAZINE. 
ishing to treat for the purchase, either with or without 
to direct (post paid), stating real name and address, 
e,26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


~cii0OL—The LEASE of a _ well- emtabliched 
S SCHOOL, near Southampton, TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
tiristmas, either with or without any part of the F eynitere, 
te mises extensive.—Applications (post paid) to be directed 
athe Rev. » Mr. C., Post Office, Southampton. 


THDUCATION.—TO PARENTS AND 
GROVE HOUSE, BROMPTON, is NOW 

NTLEMEN, on a plan combining the 

care and aa. with a course of 











p Extras. Extensive sroun#s 
othe most desiral t of Bromy 
for further partic a and references, application may be 





mie as above; or to Mr. Hailes, Bookseller, 168, Piccadilly. All 
jaters by post are 


JO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


requested to be paid. 





ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCHING- 


CASE, or Delineator, is confidently recommended to the 
wtice of all ceed attached te the Sci e of Drawing, as 
vag infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all other 
reroments, b hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. 

fe Sketching ase may be held in the hand, and a correct 
g made of any object or landscape, or it may be attached 
T le in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
«ample in its management, and does not exceed in size the 
on sketching book. 
“Yanufactured for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
ide; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Maryle 

lly; Jones & Son, Opticians » < 
der Opticians and Artists’ Repositories 
om who have the Camera Lucida, may men the Delineator 
dred to their own stem. 
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Patt MALt and CorNuILL, Low no 
MRE. LIV OERO 





an TIE 
SE, in ei. street, daria 
s at the Corner of CORNH LL 

Capital ONE MILLI RLING , the whole paid up and in- 
vested; thereby aifonding hee the Proprietors security against 
brher calls, and to the ris an immediate available Fund 
frthe payment of the most extensive Losses; and therefore 
wperson insured by TH1s ComPANY is liable to "be called upon 
wcoatribute towards the losses of others, as with Societies esta- 

on the principle of mutual Insurance. 

Rates for Insurances on Lives for short terms of 


years, 

‘nouities granted and purchased; and Annuitants may re- 
eve their payments Carouge the ‘Company’ s Agents in the 
Contry, WITHOUT EXP 
Reversions of Stock, or > ion ney, or other Life Contingencies 

. in Sums from Two to Ten Thousand Pounds. 
fodowments for C hildren granted, either by Single or Annual 
hiyments, according to the Age of the Child, 
FIRE INSURANCE, 
Hazardous. Doubly Hazardous. 

. 2s. 6d. per Cent. 4s. 6d. per Cent. 
Government Duty, 3s. per Cent. per Annum. 
Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm. 

Losses from Fire by Lightning are made good. 

Mils, Manufactories, and other Special Risks, a Insured at 
lates corresponding with their several Hazards. 

‘osorances due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 
lh October. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 


{Tas ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803, 
é Directors, 
Sir yiygmes Tee. Bart., Chairman. 
ume, $4.» » Deputy ‘Chairman. 

: an Sir ee hs e. Emanuel 1 Pacitico, M.D. 
ied Hanson, Esq. William George re _ ott, Esq. 
Gam Laforest, Esq. Joseph Pulley, 
locatta, Esq. John Peter Rasc he Esq. 

Hames William Ogle, Esq. John Woolley, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Persons assured for the whole term 
orn in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an 
SaITION made to their Policies every sev enth year, or an 
; nt REDUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
* m, at the option of the Assured. 
M following Table shows the total Additions made to 
lies for 10001. effected in London, or through an Agent in 
ig itor Britain, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 








Amount that ha» been 
Age at \ Total Amount | added to the Sum 


fcommence- lof Premium paid in ‘ 
| Ment. | the 14 years. me ee 


£244 | 





|| £373 
475 278 
| 634 | 13 4 | 340 
60 891 6 8 449 
Thenext Valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
ected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
they may then have been in force. 
Assurances for Short Periods may now : apenane in this 
at SEpide he ree reduced rates of Prem 
E DEPAR '.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
tion in the Rates o Premiums, this Company offers to 
ersthe advantage of an pliowence for the loss of Rent of 
dings rendered untenantable by Fir 
! gS falling due at bee ve solmas, should be renewed 
in fifteen days from that 
TheCompany’s Rates and roposals may be had at the Office 
london, or of any of the ‘Agents i in the Country, who are autho- 
% report on the Wo selitNY « {DES ESBORO UG i Secret 
» Secretary. 
# Cespside, 29th Sept. 1837 
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Sale by Auction. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED ESSEX NEWSPAPER. 

By Mr. SURRIDGE, at the Mart, London, on TUESDAY, 
October 10, at 12 for 1, without reserve, 

HAT old-established WhigCountry NEwsPareErR, 
the COLCHESTER AND C *‘HELMSFORD GAZET’ rE. 
Average circulation, 570; average advertisements for 1834, 1835, 
and 1836, 730d. 
15d. 10s. a week. Particulars and conditions of sale yd be had 
at the Mart, London ; at_the inns in the county; of the Auc- 
tioneer, Feering; and of Messrs. Copland, Solicitors, Chelms- 
ford and Braintree, of whom any othe: r parti . lars m may be had, 





Just published, | GR ATIS, 5K 

ULL’S N EW 

of supplying FAMILIES and BOOK-SOCIETIES through- 

out England, Scotland, and Ireland, with all Works, Magazines, 

-c. for perusal, upon most advantageous terms. including a List 

of several hundred Modern, and all the valuable New Publica- 

tions, can be had gratis, or sent by post as a single letter, on ap- 

plication, to Mr. BULL, the Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 


wen hoe RE wot .- sign y ON REPENTANCE, 
In all 8vo cloth, and lettered. 
HE ‘DOCTRIN: E wy ‘PRACTICE of RE- 
PENTANCE; extracted and abridged from the larger 
Work upon the same Subject of the Right Rev. JEREMY 
TAYLOR, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down ged by oe, 
3y the Rev. WILLIAM HALE I M.A 
Pre “bendy, of St. Paul's, Pre: aa her of the ¢ AL alt r Bice. 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Printed for J. G. & vnasten, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
WwW aterloo-pli ace, P: Pall Mal 1. 


"YHE METROPOLITAN, for OCTOBER, 

_ contains c opious extracts from = Bulwer's New Novel, 

‘Ernest Maltravers,’ and, among other interesting Papers, the 

following 

Paris in Light and Shade, by a |} ire. Gore’ s‘Stokeshill Place.’ 
distinguished Resi ‘Bit o’ writen,” by the 

Nelsonian Reminisce nee s, bya te o Pilere Family. 
Naval Oflicer. ‘he Memoirs ot a Cadet. 

Prose Sketches by a Poet. Aspiration, by R. Howitt. 

‘The Backwoods of America, by | Autobios graphic al Sketches, by 
a Resident of Sixteen Years. | _ Mrs. Crawfore 

Letters to Brother John, on | The Modern M: cecenas, or How 
Life, Health, and Disease. to live by Patronage. 

Peace - our Absent Frie nds, A Fragment from Alcweus. 
by Mr: ody. Epigram on a Husbandman. 

Lament ‘of the Poet Hafez | Sixteenth Ode of Anacreon., 

Reviews of New Publications—line Arts—The Drama, Xe. 


T AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE | for 
OCTOBER, price One Shilling, contains, Travels in Cir- 
cassia and Krim artary—the French V nate ville Comedy— 
Harriet Cooper, a Tale, by the Author of * NV rmytage,’ &c. 
~aee Society of ends as it was and as itt s, by Wim. Howitt 
Chap. Life and Writings of 
_ itt, No. III 


i ee oe “9 ms by 
Dr. Bowring —Literary Register—Polit Regist 
William T: ‘dinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Tasiens 3 
and John co umming, Dublin. 
iE, 





and 





Tue DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN 
for OCTOBER, poten 2. 6d. contains— 

1. The Spanish Contest 2 
Story of Eastern Life, by 





Lockhart's Life of Soett 3. 
, =" "rhe 


= >: ‘P. of 

The Christening—5. More on 

al Illustrations of Modern 
Opinions and Usages in eet By-ways of Irish History: 
Chap. Mr. Drummend's Domi “ji Circular; Chap. 
The atile a Diamond ; Chap. V lleged Conseque . es 
of the Battle of the Diamond—s. “ML. 5 from our Tablets 
of the Month: The Battle of the Diamond; The O'Connell 
Police ; Government Partiality ; 3 _ Guinness and Mr. Hector; 
Fre sedom of Election in Sligo tar-Chamber Proceedings at 
Carlow; Mr. Crawford's Letee—iie. O'Connell's Manifesto ; 
Female Patriotism. 

Dublin: William Coury, Jun. & Co.: 
Co, London; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. 
in Town and Country. 

Published this day, price 7s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH 
EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURN 
conducted by P: vofoceer JAMESON. No. XLV. 
oc BER, 1837. 

Contents: Biographical eae of the late Prof. Turner, by 
Prof. Christison—Analysis of the Scales of “ Fossil Gavial of 
Caen,in Normandy, by A.Connell, Esq. F.R.S.E. &c.—Hermann 
Frick on the Chemical C omposition of Clay a (order- 
ed by the Society of Arts for Scotland), on ‘the Nae a of Exacti- 
tude in the Manufacture of Machines. By E. Sang, F.R. &e— 
‘Thermometric, Barometric, and other T. ‘able »s, forthe rec precel 
conversion of the Fahre nhe it, Reaumur, and other Scales—A 

Von Humboldt, on two Attempts to ascend C hisnborazo—On 
the relations of Natural em with Chemistry and the 
Natural Sciences, by M. Becquerel—Prof. I ae on Metal- 
lurgical Phenomena, as illustrative of Geology—On Hot and 
Thermal Springs, by Prof. G. Bischoff of Bone On yo Geolo- 
gical Phenomena of the Caucasus and Crimea, by M. F. du Bois 
—On Glanders in the Human Species, by Dr. W. Ec Le Scie ntific 
Intelligence. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London, 
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the Scotie Controversy 


Simpkin, Marshall & 
Sold by all Booksellers 
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JOURNAL, with 
Six Plates and a Map, price 6s., containing a great variety 
of interesting and important Original Communications and 
ample Analytical Reviews of the most valuable New Medical 
and Surgical Works. 
THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SU Rac "AL JOURNAL, 
No. CXXXIIL—OCTOBER 

Among the Oniinal Communications A . be mentioned :— 
Dr. Craigie’s Translation of Professor Ehrenberg’s Obse ervations 
on the Structure hitherto unknown of the Nervous System in 
Man and Animals, with Notes and Additions by the Translator— 
Mr. Marshall's Statistics of the Army, with a variety of interest- 
ing Tables, and Map of Zealand—Mr. Roberton on establishing 
Convalescents’ Retreats on the Sea Coast—Otlicial Report on 
the Radesyge and Venereal Cases in the Swedish Hospitals— 
Dr. Maclachan on Traumatic Erysipelas and diffuse Inflamma- 
tion of Cellular Tissue—Dr. Henderson on Inadequacy of the 
Valves of the Aorta—Dr. Hargrave’s Anatomical De escription of 
the Parts in Partial Luxation of the Shoulder-Joint—Dr. Fer- 
guson on Acid Fruits in Dysentery—Dr. Craigie on Inflamma- 
aK of the Adipose Tissue 

he de pportment of Critical Analysis ingindes elaborate Re- 

am of Quetelet on Man—Mémoires de 1]’Académie de Méde- 
cine, tom. iii—Trousseau and Belloc on Phthisis Laryngea— 
Warren on Tumours—Browne on Insanity and Asylums for the 
Soe oe on the Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy 
——— various bib iegranhic ‘al notices of minor works. 

be umber is concluded with the most recent and impor- 
tant Medical Intelligence. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London, 


per annum, and for the last three months, 20i/., or | 
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| t published, price 4s. 
| THE STUDENT'S COM PANION to APO- 
THECARIES' BALL; or, the London Pharmacopeia, 


In Question and Anew 
By EDW: ARD OLIVER, Surgeon. 
John (henn Princes-street, Soho. 
| . price 9s, 
A MEDICO- LEG AL TREATISE on HOMI- 
CIDE by EXTERNAL VIOLENCE. With an Account 
of the Circumstances which modify she Medico-legal Charac- 
ters of Injuries, and Exe ulpator Plea: 
| WATSON, Esq. 


ALEX Ef 
Fellow of the Royal ( valle = OF Surgeons, Edinburgh, and one of 
e Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary, &c. &c. 
I P. Maclachlan& Stewart, Edinburgh; and Baldwin & Cradock, 
Lond on. 
This ds ayi is published, in 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 9s. cloth bds. 

TRHE EDINBURGH DISSECTOR; or, Sys- 

tem of Practical Anatomy, for the Use of Students i in the 
—— Room 

FELLOW of ne Bee uL Laos of SURGEONS in 


London : J. B. Baillié = Pe oksclien: 219, Regent-street; and 
P. Rickard, ide Bail 


On the Ist of November next of The be published, Part the First 


EW ELEMEN iTS: of CH EMISTRY. 
y THOMAS GRAHAM, F.R.S., Lond. & Edinb. 
Prefer of Chemistry in the London U ‘niversity ( ‘olle re, Corr. 
_,, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. 
The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, which will appear 
regularly on the Ist of each month, until completed. Price 2s, 


eac 
_ Sant’ 's Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. Part 
avo. Price 5s. 
Nip he British Annual, and Epitome of the Progress 
of Science, for 1838. & dited by Robert D. Thomson, M.D. Price, 
in cloth boards. 3s. 


London: J. B. Bs sulla re, Bookseller and Publisher, 219, Re- 
gent-street 
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This diy is blished. in 1 vol. avo. pric e bes. 1. bds. Mastoated, 
by 12 Plates, representing 64 Surgi erations. 
TREATISE on OPERATIVE SURGERY ; 
being a Comprehensive Manual of Practical Surgery, em- 

bracing illustrated details of all the Operations, major and 

minor, as they are performed on the living and dead subject by 

the most eminent Surgeons in this country, on the European 

Continent, andin farerien. 

P. COCKS, Surgeon, 

Author of ‘ Mastntions of Mr. Cooper's Surgical Dictionary.” 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 





On a large imperial sheet, price s 2s. 6d., neatly engraved by 
Dower, and accurately coloured ony the Author's copy, 
. Te 
HEMICAL TESTS. By J. L. Lassaicne, 
Professor of C! omnletey at the Roy val Veterinary School 
of Alfort, &c. &e. Additions and Corrections from the 
best British and F orale Authorities. 
Also, nearly ready, same size, price ls. 6d. i 
Magendie’s Formulary of all the New Medicines, 
from the last French edition. . 
Also, same size, nearly ready, price 1s. 6d. . 
What to do in Cases of Poisoning and of Acci- 
dents. By Professor Orfila, of Paris. Recommended by the 
French Institute in their Report to be ordered by Government, 
that a Copy be kept in all the public offices, as well as in eve 
private house in the kingdom. With numerous Additions from 
other Authorities. 
Medwinn & Co. 8, Temple-street, Whitefriars. Of whom may 
be had, same size as the preceding, price 1s. 6d., 
The Memory-Sheet of Garden-W ork for ev ery 
Day in the Year, in the Kitchen, Fruit, and Glower-Garden. By 
a Working Gardener. 





This .* be published, | illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, 
price 7s. bound in cloth, the Second Volume of 
[HE “PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH; or, an 

Exposition of the Eaveic al and Mental Constitution of 
Man, witha View to the promation of Hu men Longevity and 
Happiness. By SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M. Physician to 
the London Fever Hospital, to 4 Eastern ‘Dispensary, and tothe 
Jews’ Hospital. A Second Edition of Vol. L., i! lustrated with 120 
Woodcuts, uniformly bound, has also been recently issued, 
price 7s. Of this volume, the Foreign Medical Review speaks in 
the following terms :—“ No person of education can peruse the 
volume already published without gratification, and we think 
it will go far to make anatomy and physiology what they surely 
ought to be—popular studies. No author within our range of 
reading has so strongly placed before his readers the great ends 
to be attained by the preservation of health, or those ge ogel 
views which give importance to the object of hygiéne... 
have seldom read anything surpassing in_ precision, both as to 
matter and language; and the real difficulty in quoting consists 
in this, that we should not know where to leave o ‘amiliar 
as many circumstances mentioned are to all medic: ‘al readers, 
they are presented even to them in a form which gives them 
almost the air of novelty. ‘The structure and functions of the 
human body are explained with a fulness that obviates any accu- 
sation of the description being superficial, and yet with a brevity 
which must prevent any intelligent reader from charging the 
author with being tedious. We know of no work in which so 
much general and special anatomy is conve yed i in so small a 
compass, and so intelligibly and so agreeabl 













London: Charles Knight & ‘o. 22, Ludgate-street. 
13, Great Marlborough-street, Oct. 6. 
R. COLBURN has thisday published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MISS LANDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
trast CHURCHILL; 
THE TWO BRIDES. 
A Story of the Reign - George I. 
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3 vols. 


LIFE OF SIR EDWARD COKE; 
(Lord Chief Justice in the Reign of James I.) 
with at mre RS of his CONTEMPORARIES, 
By C. W. JOHNSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Tea 1s. 8vo: with Portrait. 
Ill. 
STORIES OF SPANISH LIFE 
Edited by Lieut. ~Col. CRAUFU aD, Grenadier Guards. 
2 vols. post 8v 
“ These volumes are a welcome and ‘valuable addition to Eng- 
lish literature— giving by far the best view of Spanish life we 
have yet met with.’ pee -- 


PASCAL BRUNO: 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great 
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ws Srertay Susne 
post 8vo. 
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onday, the 9th inst., in oy price 1s. 
EMARKS on the EVILS of a SEIRIT | of 
CONQUEST, and on SLAVERY; being a Letter on the 
Annexation of Texas fe the United States. 
CHANNING 
London: John Greet 121, Newsgate-street. 








Just publ: ished, price 6 
HE PHILOSOPHY of M ARRIAGE, in its 
Social, a, Physica al sand Medical Relations. 
Micu EL RYAN, } 
Meusbor's of the Roy al College of Physicians. te 
London: John es a ~ oo Soho. * 





This day is published, in fep. oe yeise 6s. the Seventh Volume 


ISTORY “a ENGLAND. 
Continued from Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Forming Vol. 95 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet C. peppadia. 
ndon: vengmen & Co.; and John Taylor. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Critical, Philosophical, and Bibliographical. 
By J. DISRAELI, ‘oq 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


On the aN of October, price 7s. 
RAGMENTS an FANCIES 
By LADY E. STUART WORTLEY. 
Gennders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





A PORTRAIT of Nir, G “PERRY, Composer 
of the Oratorios of * The fo of Jerusalem,” *The Death 
of Abel,” ‘ Belshazzar's Feast,’ and Leader of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. “i I. ROMNEY. in the line 
manner, from a Picture painted by Mr. J. A. SLUCE. Dedi- 
cated to the Members of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Proofs on India paper, 7s. 6d.; Prints, 
Published MY J. Honmer:? 5, Felix a Sen, 


price | 





Os. 6d. b 
ECTURES. po “the PROPHETICAL OFFICE 
i Fd pee CHURCH, as inconsi with R 
- testantis 
coer ero OLIN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel C Yoll fe and View te Mary the Virgin’ 's,Ox ford. 
London : printed fo 3. & F. Rivington, o- Paul’s Church- 
yard,and W rane dh thy Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 








On OVE next will be published, price 4s. sewed, 
’ | ‘HE L + CHASE; a Comedy, in Five Acts. 

JaMes SHERIDAN KNOW 

ward Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW AND ILL AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CAMPBELL ’s 

POETICAL WORKS, 
Uniform with ‘ Rogers’ Poems’ and ‘ Italy.” 
On the Ist of November will be published, in one volume, illus- 
trated by Vignettes, ET Designs by Turner, price 20s. bds. 

E ICAL WORKS of 


Ak AS CAMPBELL. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 


LES. 





ree S SKETCHES. 
paring for immediate publicatio: 
HE MOSELLE, the RHINE, and the MEUSE. 
Drawn on Stone, in ig re original Sketches, 
Nature, expressly for thi 
made trom ET RHKOON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. 
Price, oom folio, Snted, al. 48. half-bound. 
son & Graves, Printsellers 
to the Queen, & “Pall Mall; attra all Book and Printsellers. 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION, 
UNIFORM WITH BYRON, SCOTT, CRABBE, COW =. > 
On Monday, Oct. 16, in fe. 8vo. 5s. cloth teres vO 
THEY 'S POETICAL WORKS, 
collected by HIMSELF; 
containing JOAN of ARC; with a Portrait of the Author by 
Lane, and a Vignette by Creswic 
tenn Longman, Orme & Co. 
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st published, price 2/. 
D: DONN i: GAN'S GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON. Tuirp Epition, in 1 vol. large 8vo. 1608 
ages. The QuANTITY OF DountruL VowE-s noted, and the 
ork enlarged by 250 pages of important additional matter. 
Printed for the Author 
Sold by Mr. Richard Priestley, 143, High Holborn, London, — 
THE FAMIL Y LIBRARY—A NEW VOLU ME. 
Early in Oct tober will be pultites. in 1 volume, embellished 
Engravings, pri . cloth board: 
HE HISTORY of the. BASTILLE and its 
incipal Captives, from the earliest Period, By R. A. 
DAVENP -. Forming Vol. 64 of the Family Library. 
London: pit for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the 
United Su 








uh blished, pric -e 3s. 6d. bound, 
MeExoriet TA ITALIAN A; or, French 
Conversation, Italian and French, for the use of Young 
Ladies, with a Vocabular = ee, French, and nglish. 
By MARIA EMIL ASSELLA, of Florence. 
73, Souter, School Pi. 131, Fleet-street. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6¢d. boards, 
ERM O N 5S. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM SHARPE, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, ont Rector of Pattiswick, in 


Dedicated, by the desire ofthe ‘Author, to the Right Bev. and 
J Bl eld, D.D 


Right Hon. Charles James Blomfi ., Lord Bishop é 
London; end enya for the Press, by the Rev. H. 
Keene, } 

Printed ran J. 


G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
WwW Sree vee By Pali Mall. 


In small 8vo. witha Meo, potas ¢. 6d. eed dy boards, the 4th edition, 
MEMOIR of ‘FE Lik. N EFF, Pastor of the 


High Alps; and of his Labours among. the French Pro- 
testants of a. a pennant of the Primitive Christians of 





saul, GILLY 
Drsbentery oe aay and Vicar of Norham 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Cherchyard, and 


Waterloo-place, Gall Mail. 
*,* The Appendix may be had separately, price 6d. 


In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES; a Series of Dis- 
courses and Tees selected, arranged systematically, 
and ihustzated with Not 
PrS CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of Trinity vee e, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
Ucklield, Sussex 
This work is desi alte be subservient to the Religious Fee 
tion of a Liberal Education for the Upper Classes, and the 
Learned Professions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Tay 
Dr. South—Richard Hooker ay nd pater ase hard Baxter 
—Burke—Bishop Jewell— arendon—and F. Mason. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-plaee, Pall Mall 


In 12mo. price 8s. 6d. | gone m pegede, ths the 2nd edition, complete 
olur 
HE YOUNG "CHRIS" TT ‘AN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, an Easy Introduction to Scripture History. 
By Mrs. PARRY, 
Author of‘ T he Infant Christian’s First Catechism.’ 
Printed for J. G. & if Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
WwW ee 6 Pall Mall. 


wie’ tone Series is in the press. 
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In a pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. in boards, 
NCIENT HYMNS from the ROMAN 
“BRE VIARY, for Domestic Use, arranged for every Morn- 
ing and Evenin of the Week, and especially for the Holidays of 
the Church. ith some Original Hymns on the Church’ 
Ordinances. 
By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.LA. 
ord Bishop of Down and Connor, 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Ww aterloo-place, » Pall Mall. 





is day is published, Gratis 
AMES TAYLORS CATALOGUE of OLD 
BOOKS—Part Seconp—on SALE at very LOW PRICES, 
at 156, North-street, Briguton. Catalogues may be had of 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; where also may be obtained, 
fratis, Part First, containing two thousand articles in most 
ranches of Literature. 





SOUTHEY’S COWPER’S WORKS COMPLETE. 
In Fifteen Volumes, foolscap 8vo., with superb Illustrations, and 
beautifully pend i Whittingham, price 5s. each volume, 
ound in cloth ext 
YHE LIFE ‘and COMPLETE WORKS of 
COW PER, jociading | his Translations, and the WHOLE 
of his 4 IRRESPON 
OBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D, Poet Laureate. 
*,* "rhe eneral estimation in which this edition is held by 
the} public, is the Lewy proof of the attention paid to every de- 
partment of the w 
London: “Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


FAIRY TALES ILLUSTRATED WITH 800 ENGRAVINGS. 
On the Ist of October will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE CHILD'S FAIRY ‘LIBRARY, 
to be completed in Eight alternate Monthly Volumes. 
This beautiful publication will comprezend all those well- 
known and delightful tales, which have for so many, ages in- 
spired the imagination and formed the taste of succe ssive gene- 
rations of children. The Embellishments are from designs by 
the celebrated Artists whose unrivalled talents have been em- 
ployed in the magnificent editions of * Gil Blas,’ * Don Quixote,’ 
¢., now publishing | in Paris and London. 
eegndon: Joseph Thomas; Tegg & Son ; and Simpkin & Mar- 


asnon and BRIGHTON RAILWAY: 
Remarks on Capt. Alderson's Report on the various lines 
of Railway to Brighton. Price is 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Sir Edward Cust’s Thoughts 
on the Expediency of a better system of Control and Super- 
vision over Buildings erected at the Public Expense ; and on the 
subject of Kebuilding the Houses of Parliament. ice ls. 
Mr. Hall's Address to the British Association, ex- 
planetery of = injustice done to Me Improvements on the 
team-Engine by Dr. Lardner. Price 
. W. Simm’ s Treatise on the Principal Mathe- 
matical Drawing Instruments employed by the Engineer, Archi- 
tect, and Surveyor. Plates, price 2s. 
John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn, 




















REV. G. TOW 'NSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE BIBLE. 
e large ve vol ume, 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE “HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and Chro- 
nological Order, in such manner that the whole may be read as 
one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With Select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing the 
Sacred V. 7 into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 
he Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND. M.A 
Preberidary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J & F, fiviagton, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
W aterloo-plac e, Pall Mall. 
‘he New Testament may be had separately, 
price es. in _— 

*," The larger Edition of the Arrangement, con- 
taining a copious “Body of Annotations, may he had in four 
volumes, price 3/. 16s. in boards, or the Old and New Testament 
separately. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. in boards, the 3rd edition, with 


Additions, o 

RIMITIVE TRADITION RECOGNIZED 
n HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Sermon, preached in the Ca- 
ihedral | Church of Winchester, at the Visitation of the Worship- 
ful and Rev. William Dealtry, D.D., Chancellor of the Dioc ese, 
ne ppt. 27, 1836. ith a Postse wee illustrative of some Points in 
he Argument of the Sermon: to which is subjoined, CATENA 
PATRUM, No. 3, (being No. 68 of the Tracts for the Times.) 

y the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
Vicar of Hursley, and Peatecses of Poetry i in the U niversity of 


London ; printed for J. € & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and W snes tate doy eat Mall; and sold by Parker, Ox- 

ord ; 22 cob & Johnson, and Robbins, Winchester. 

* The Additions may be had separately, price 4s. 

FOR SCHOOLS.—In a few weeks, 
HE LITTLE BOY’S COMPANION to the 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. and HELP to a COPIA VER- 
BORU At. so aeenpet oe’ as tof ‘orm also a 6 ay to the Eton 

Accidence. Byt T. K. ARNOLD. M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon; and fens Fellow of Trinity ¢ toll. Cambridge. 
* The plan of this work is to fix each word in the memory, 
mame it with some one English word that contains the root 
ofit. It contains a complete list of irregular verbs ; easy rules 
for finding the nominative, in the third declension, from an 
oblique case ; tables of the declension of Greek nouns, &c. oc 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, P: 











OVID—SALLUST —CICERO— WITH ENGLisg 
NOTES, BY THE REV. WILLIAM T TROLLOPR’ 
XCERPTA ex OVIDII METAM. ve EPI 
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ae Oe — ¥ for Construing, a Parsing Praxis, && 


2. The. “Bellum Catilinarium of Sella, cy and 
Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Nat 
and an Introduction ; together with the Bellurn Jugurthin 
Sallust. The Second Edition, with Emenda an Ay 
nats. teens. B.S et f the Rev. Ww ag tA THOLLOPR YT 

rinted for J. G. é iving on, aul’s yard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall arch; 
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state, the Second Bosrering of the Four Pictures 
CARRAC CI (called *PONTORMO’), discovered at terest? 


ampton | 
Court Palace, and copied, by permission of his lat 
Miss HARRIET Waitens, Enow ready for dete 


s bject of th t E 
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Prin r on OliO --eeeeee£l 1 9 
Proof impressions «--+eee+++eeeeeee0 220 
Ditto, on India paper 330 
Proofs ei eae 440 
Ditto on India « 5590 

London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadi ry. 

is day is published, feap. Svo. 3s. cloth, 

OMONY MA LINGUZ LATINA; 


Words similar in Sound but different in Sense: 
in Alphabetical Order, with their resdective Meanings, 
tities, and Derivations, snd illustrated by Examples from the 
Latin aren * = 
THOMAS SWINBURNE CARR, 
Author‘of the* Manual of Roman paesities, and Classical 
Master in King’s College S 
*,* This work, forming: an Appendix iy a. ry Latin Dic 
tionary, recommends itself to the attention of Classical Stud 
and the Heads of Sehools. 
London : Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS JUST 
ms JOLISHED, 
By WILLIAM PickKERING, 57, Chancery-lane. 
OLE’S PRACTICAL DISCOURSES on all 
the PARTS and OFFICES of the LITURGY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. A new edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, 

A Free and Explanatory Version of the Epistles 
By the Rev. Edward Barlee, Rector of qu orlingworth-cum- 
Southall, Suffolk. In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s 

Phantasmion ; a Tale. Foolscap 8vo. Price 

“ A charming, tale of fairy fiction.”"— Gentleman's Mag. 

Conversations on Chronology. With a Preface by 
Edward Jesse, Esq., Aataan of ‘Gleanings in Natural History, 
&e. imo. Price 2s 

The Cynosure; a Literary Album. By the Editor 
of ‘The Carcanet.’ 18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed ; accom- 
panied with Poems of Youth, and some other Poems of Melan- 

chol; a Fancy | in the Journey of Life, from Youth to 
the Lisle Bowles. Feap. 8vo., with a Portrait, 
PETER PARLEY'S NEW WORK. 
Handsomely painted i in 2 vols, goal Oe. by b -peaed Maps 


CREE price 
ETER 








ARLEY’S ‘UNIVERSAL HIS. 
TORY, on the basis of Geography, for the Use of Families, 
Richard James Kennett, Importer of American + rome No. lt, 
York-street, Covent-garden ; of whom may be had 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. I. 
—Peck’ . Guide to the Western States—Flint's ‘de a ty 
—New York Gazetteer—History of Pennsylvania— 
New Jersey—History of Texas—History of Boston, &c. 9 
Maps of America, New York, and the States 
separate, in cases. 
Gordon’s Digest of the Laws of the United States, 
new edit.—Kent'’s Commentaries on American Laws, new edit. 
—Story’s Equity Jurisprudence—Story’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution— Phillips on Insurance—American Jurist, &c. &e. 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicon — Robinson's Greek 
Lexicon—Robinson’s Hebrew Lexicon—Stuart’s New Testament 
Grammar—Stuart on Greek Accents and Quantity—Winer's 
Greek Grammar, &c. & 
Dewes’s Medical “Works—viz. Practice of Phys; 
on Midwifery ; ;. on Diseases of Females; on Diseases of Cot 
—Dunglison’s Works—viz. General Therapeutics; on juman 
Physiology; Elements of Hygiene; on Medical Education- 
Louis on Blood- petting —Semrgery s Minor Surgery—Sweetser oa 
Consumption, &c. & 
*,* Catalogues gratis. 


DR. LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN FIVE 
SHILLING VOLUMES. 
Just ready for publication, Vol. IV., illustrated with a fine Eo- 
craving by Goodall, poh Richard the Second’s Entrance into 
lock, pels 5s. cloth e s 
HISTORY of EN GLAND, from the FIRST 
INV ASION, sof the ROMANS. 
y JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 
Fourth ition, Corrected ‘and Enlarged. be 
*,* This fourt al Edition, of the size and fora of Sout ey 
Cowper, and other works of that popular class, wi sold 
pleted in the moderate compass of Thirteen Volumes, an ve 
for only 3/. 5s. It has undergone a thorough revision by ‘ 
Author; and matter at least equal to an additional volume® 
iven. In the First Volume is a fine Portrait of the uy 
rom an original painting, by Samuel Lover, Esq. -» CDSTEY + 
Stocks. The other Engravings are in the first style 3 on 
lence by ooedall, after pn oem by Harvey, into all of w 
he has introduced actual scenery A 
The following § is an extract from the Author's Preface to this 
ori ‘inal and standard wor 
eA t the commencement of my labours, I did not besten 
Mt. on myself a severe obligation, from. which I —e aie 
sc ome of having on any ae materially swerve 
nothing upon trust; to confine my researc 
stance, to original documents and the more ancient weed 
and only, to consult the modern paetions when I hi M tisfe d 
my own jud an d own narrative. or 
was to ‘preserve sayeeit ‘from copying the mistakes of eee 
keep my mind unbiassed by their opinions and preju eel 
to present to the reader from authentic sources @ ull ces F md 
relation of events. These restrictions would indeed am 
toil of the writer; but they promised | se > hae, the ea 
accuracy and novelty on his work far | have ie 
must be for the public to determine ; ber this, I trust, ¥ 
mitted, that whatever may be in other respects thi 
this history, it may fairly claim the merit o research 


ae. London; Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
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| —— a gat great: ; 

blished, small paper, price 10s.; large paper, l4s. 
Mis day is pu cloth boards an Jettere % . : 

ted, by permission, to Adelaide, the Queen Dowager,) 

HE LETTERS of the MARTYRS; collected 

and published in 1564, with a Preface by Miles Coverdale, 

end with Introductory Remarks by the Rev. EDWARD 

BICKERSTETH, Rector of Watton, Herts. Neatly printed, and 

ted with a Portrait of Miles Coverdale, an kngraving 

of the Burning of the Martyrs, and a Fac-simile of the Original 


Shaw, Southampton-row, Russell-square; John 


sienewe. Edinburgh. 
| BARGAIN. —GREENWOOD & CO.’S 
COUNTY ATLAS.—A Complete Set of this Atlas may 
be had for bl. 58.3 published at 12d. 12s. 
ASet of the Westminster Review, 47 Numbers, 
at ls. 6d. ; pub. at 6s. each. : 
Map of Holland, 8 large Sheets on canvas, in case, 


for2is. |. » . P ee 
The Mirror, 18 vols. half-bound calf, for 37. 13s. 6d. ; 
p. at 7/. 75. A P 
Jardine’s American Ornithology, 3 vols. coloured 
plates, 4/. 4.5 ublished at 10/, . 
H. Hughes, 15, St. Martins-le-grand. 


WORKS OF THE REV. J. GOLDSMITH. 
This day are published, New and Improved Editions of the 
following esteemed and superior Elementary Books for 
Schools, and Private Education :— 
LJ‘HE BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
consisting of the Lives of 400 Distinguished Men of all 
Ages and Nations, arranged in Lessons for every day ia the 
year. With 150 Portraits, 6s. 6d.; without, 5s. pias 
9, The Geographical Class-Book, consisting of 
fxtracts from Modern Travels, with Engravings, 9s. 
3. The Grammar of Geography, 3s. 64. 
4, An Abridgment of Ditto, for Junior Classes, 1s. 
5. The Grammar of the Present State of the 


British Empire, 5s. ; 

6. Geographical Copy-Books. Part I. Outlines to 
flin; 11. Projections only. 3s. each, 

7. The Same, of larger size, 5s. each. 

§. A Cheap School Atlas, with Preface, of 
Problems, Constructions, &c., 5s. plain ; 6s. 6d. coloured. 

9, The Same, of royal size, 10s. and 12s. 

10, A Grammar of British History, English, Welch, 
Scotch, and Irish, with Chapters on the Progress of Arts and 
Manners, illustrated by Engravings, 3s. 6d. 

These Works are thus announced for public information, in 
justice to the Author, the success of whose labours has created 
unworthy imitations, by which the public are often abused. 
They constitute an integral part of that perfect System of In- 
struction called Interrogative or Intellectual, and in spite of the 
maneuvres of Book-makers, and of Quacks in Education, they 
have for forty years maintained an unprecedented circulation 
in their numberless large editions. With other works of the 
same connexion they have contributed to elevate the country 
to the present high pitch of universal improvement, and raising 
theStudies and Character of Schools, they have conferred dis- 
tinction on Tutors and prosperity on Seminaries. ‘ 

Printed for Sir R re poet by Sherwood, Gilbert, 
& Piper; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


[RE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY ; conducting 
by Sir WM. JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E., &c. &c.,in volumes 
site of the Waverley and Byron, each containing from 30 to 40 
Plates, coloured from nature, extra boards, price 6s. 
Contents of the 18 Volumes already published : 

Vol. 1. Humming Birds—2. Monkeys—3. Humming Birds— 
4. Lions, Tigers, Cats, &c.—5, Peacocks, Pheasants, Turkeys, 
and Domestic Fowls, &c.—6. Birds of the Game kind—7. Fishes 
of the Perch kind—s8. Coleopterous Insects (Beetles)—9. Pigeons 
10, British Butterflies—il. Deer, Antelopes, Camels, &c.—12. 
Sheep, Goats, Wild and Domestic Cattle—13. Elephants, Rhi- 
noceroses, Tapirs, &c.—14. British Butterflies—15. Parrots—16. 
Whales, Dolphins, &c.—17. Birds of Western Africa—18. Foreign 
Butterflies. 

(19. Birds of Western Africa, Part II., published this day, from 
the pen and pencil of Mr. Swainson.) 

MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and BOTANY ; 
with numerous Plates. Conducted by Sir WM. JARDINE, 
P. J. SELBY, Esq., and Dr. JOHNSTON, In Parts, appearing 
every Two Months, price 3s. 6d. 

Part Tenth will appear on the Ist October. 

The first Nine Parts are already before the public, and con- 
tain most interesting organet papers, by Henslow, Jennyns, 
Eyton, Baird, Swainson, Doubleday, Thomson, Couch, Parnell, 
Cotterel Watson, M’Gillivray, Gould, Duncan, Bonaparte, &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY. By 

Sir WM. JARDINE, P. J. SELBY, &c. Ist Series, in 3 vols. 
al dto., with 150 Plain and Coloured Plates, extra half-bound, 
top, price 10/. 10s. ; or imperial 4to. 15/. 15s. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 2nd 

ties, in Numbers, royal 4to., each containing 6 Plates, coloured, 
Price 6s. 6d. ; or imperial 4to. 12s. 6d. Part 3 nearly ready. 

BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. J. Sersy, 
Bu. F.R.S.E., &e. &c. Volume 1. Land Birds, containing 88 


Plates, on full sheet elephant pa er, beautifully coloured, and 
titra half-bound, 26/. ibe. wail . audiens 


gh iume 2. Water Birds; containing 136 Plates, Ditto, Ditto, 
» oe, 











Letterpress to the two volumes, 10s. 6d. each. These volumes 
a manual of British Ornithology. 
_ 8. Higbley, 32, Fleet-street, London; 
W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh: W. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin ; 





> Just published, foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
NTEREST NG TALES. 
’ _. By J. H. JUNG-STILLING, 
Including Incidents connected with his Life, which do not appear 
in his Biography. ‘Translated by 8. JACKSON. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Of whom may be had, 
Heinrich Stilling. Part Second. 12mo. 6s. 

The purchasers of Part First are respectfully requested to lose 
no time in forwarding their orders for the remainder of this 
admired Work, or they will be unable to complete their sets. 
A Sequel, containing his Last Hours and Letters, with Portrait, 
may be had separately. 

A few copies of Part the First are on hand. 

“The translation, and not least, that of the poetry, is well 
executed. Jung, or, as he is more commonly called, Stilling, 
was a truly devout man, and unwearied in his labours to stem 
the torrent of vice and infidelity that broke in upon his native 
land.”’—Christian Observer, Feb. 1836. 

“ The importance of this Second Volume even exceeds that of 
the preceding. Nothing but the reading of it can convey an 
adequate impression of the trials, sorrows, and joys of this ad- 
muirable man. Some people, we believe, vindicate novel reading, 
upon the ground that, thougk the story is fictitious, the pictures 
of character, life, and manners are faithful, and replete with in- 
struction. Now tosuch we would say, Come hither, take this 
book, in the adventures of Stilling and his family you will 
held by an enchanting interest.”— Erangelical Mag. June, 1337 

“ The book is, altogether, one of the most delightful we hav 
ever read. It reminds us as much of the effect of Robinson 
Crusoe as of any other narrative we know; but the two differ in 
this, that whereas Defoe's work gives to fiction all the life and 
force of fact, this makes fact as interesting and poetical as fic- 
tion."’—Printing Machine. 

“This book is the most delightful in the whole course of Ger- 
man literature. It is equal, without being an allegory, to Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress."’—Fraser’s Magazine. 

“ The beautiful simplicity of nature was never made to appear 
more beautiful than it does in the unsophisticated characters of 
the Stilling family. It isa book for the serious, and to make the 
thoughtless become so.’’— Metropolitan. 

“stilling, like our own Goldsmith, adorns everything he 
touches.’’—Sun. ‘ei 

“ His celebrated work is incomparable. 


RCHITECTURE AND CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING. 
New and very Important Works for the Civil Engineer and 
rchitect. 

Wilkins’ (Regius Professor) Prolusiones Architec- 
tonice ; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Grecian and 
Roman Architecture. Part I. royal 4to. in boards, with fine 
Plates, price 1/. Is. 

PART II. (the concluding) will be published at the end of 
the year. 

Vicat’s Practical and Scientific Treatise on Cal- 
careous Mortars and Cements, translated, with Notes and Ex- 
Ig made by Captain Smith, of the Madras Engineers, 

*.R.S. In 8vo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials and on Con- 
struction. In 8vo. with Plates, price lés. 

Papers on Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers. In 4to. with Plates, price 15s. 

Provis’s Proposed Canal from Middlewich to 
Altringham. 8vo. large Map, 2s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
28 Plates, in large d4to. price 30s. (A few Copies left.) 

Richardson's very interesting W ork on Elizabethan 
Architecture. 60 Plates, elegantly half-bound in morocco, price 

Rayner’s Haddon Hall, fine Interior and Exterior 
Views. 2 Parts, complete, large 4to. 2/. 2s.; L. Pp. 3l. 2s. 

In preparation, and very nearly ready, 

The most comprehensive and valuable Practical Work yet 

offered to the Civil Engineer and Student, 

On the Public Works of Great Britain. In royal 
folio, 130 Plates, engraved’ in the best style on copper, by the 
most eminent Mechanical Engravers, on Railways, Tunnels, 
Viaducts, Oblique Arches, Rails, Chairs, Bridges, Canals, Lock- 
poe Docks, Wharts, lron Works, &c. : with Descriptive 
spuce-geess. Edited by F. W. Simms, Hal!-bound, price 

3s. 








se 





'—Conversations Lexicon, 











Railways (forming a portion of the preceding, and 
sold separately,) Practically IMustrated. In 50 Plates, royal 
folio, engraved on copper in the best style, displaying every 
Practical Example in the Forming, Construction, and comple- 
tion of Railways. under every difficulty, in this and other coun- 
tries; the subjects are selected from Kailways in qperation and 
completion ; the whole scientiiically and historically described. 


price 30s. . a i 
The Port of London: an Historical, Commercial, 
and Scientific Survey of the Harbours and Port of London, its 
Docks, Piers, Quays, Embankments, Moorings, &c. &c.; its 
Commerce, and its great Resources, By James Elmes, Surveyor 
tothe Port, &c. &c. Royal folio, engraved in the best style on 
l6copperplates. Price 15s. f ss 
Tredgold on the Steam Engine: a new Edition, 
much enlarged, edited by W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq.; with an 
Appendix (A) on Steam Navigation, fully developing that very 
important Science, with Examples of Marine Engines, made by 
the principal makers, and now working in River, Sea, and War 

fessels; Locomotive Engines; together with an Appendix (B) 
on the Construction, the Naval Architecture, Elementary and 
Practical Principles of Steam Vessels, with Examples, in 20 large 
Plates of Vessels now in Sea and River Service. By J. Patten, 
Surveyor and Naval Architect. The whole forming a work of 
national importance, A large thick 4to. with about 70 Plates, 
price 2/. 2s. Appendix A and B sold separately. 

John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 

*,* Mr. Weale would be very thankful to receive Communi- 
cations upon the subjects of Locomotive Steam Power, and 
upon Steam Navigation. Post letters will immediately be at- 
tended to. 





FAMILIES AND 
THE 


IN 


BOOK SOCIETIES 
COUNTRY. 


MONTHLY SUPPLIES OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Proprietors of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, Connuit-srreet, feeling the 


peseenit of meeting the great and increasing demand for the 
Foreign $ soon as published. 


lan is founde 
Proprietors conductin 


This new 


subject, and have digested a plan for constant and regular M 
+a 


rusal of NEW PUBLICATIONS, have devoted their attention to 
onthly Supply, in Town or Country, of all New Works, English or 
on the German and Prussian mode of circulating New Books; and the 
an extensive Publishing Business, chiefly devoted to the productions of the most Popular Writers, in 


connexion with their Library, are prepared to furnish ample supplies in the various branches of Literature. | 3 
Families resident in the same neighbourhood may unite in a single Subscription. Terms, and Monthly Lists of New Works, are 
sent as a single letter, on application (post paid) to SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


be | 


J. 


| was induced immediate! 





This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, price 4s. _ 
EMARKS on DEMONSTRATIVE REA- 
. SONING ; its Connexion with Logic, and its Application 
t ience, Physical and Metaphysical- with palupente te some 
recent Publications. ’ 
By EDWARD TAGART, F.G.S. 
London: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


This day is published, 











I. 
In 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. 
THIRD THOUSAND! 
ITE HONOURS of the TABLE; with Hints 
on Carving, and numerous Illustrations. 
By TRUSSLER REDIVIVUS, Esq. 
Contents.—Introduction—Conduct to _be observed at Table— 
Rules for Servants Wai ting at Table—The Artof Carving. 
Il. 
__. .. In 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. ‘ 
Uniform with * The Philosophy of Courtship,’) 
The Young Wife’s Book ; a Sequel to ‘Courtship 
and Marriage.’ By Taperne. 
Ill. 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 
In 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. (uniform with the preceding,) 
The Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage. By 
Epwrtkoc. vi. 
,, In 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price ls. 
The Philosophy of Manner; or, Rules for Pro- 
priety of Personal Deportment. By Aoreup, 


v. 
_ In 12mo. cloth, price 4s.,Second Edition, | 
Macnish’s Introduction to Phrenology, with nu- 
merous Illustrations. 
Glasgow: John Symington & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
London : Whittaker & Co. 
TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, ETC, 
ATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waistcoat 


Pocket, at Pay Ng's, 163, New Bond-street. 
Pedometers for the Ladies. 








FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY, 
READ, having witnessed the dreadful effects of 
the late fire in the Strand, by which three lives were lost, 
to make such improvements in hig 
FIRE ESCAPE, by which Invalids, Females, Children, or any 
property that can be passed out of a window, may be let down 

y one person inside, who may afterwards descend himself with 
the greatest ease, : z 

This Machine, if kept at every Police Station, might be taken 
up by one man, and fixed to any window of a house, and the 
operation of raising and letting down may be performed in one 
minute. A Police or Fireman would probably render more 
etlicient assistance than all the frightened inmates of a house.— 
Manufactured by J. READ, 35, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, where 
they may be seen and proved. 


rP\HE USEFUL and the USELESS.—The public 
should discriminate between the genuine PATENT EVER- 
POINTED PENCIL and CUMBERLAND LEAD POINTS, as 
manufactured for the last 15 years by G. RIDDLE, and the de- 
fective imitations offered for sale at apparently low prices. For 
a patent pencil to be useful, the materials must be good, and 
the workmanship of the best description; the point as well as 
the leads must be finished with mathematical precision, or the 
invention is useless. To insure a genuine patent ever-pointed 
encil and leads, observe the mark—‘ Patent, G. Riddle, maker, 
ondon.’ Sold by all the usual venders throughout the king- 
dom. Also, for artists, G. Riddle’s warranted pure Cumberland 
Lead Drawing Pencils in cedar. 
NTERESTING NOVELTIES.W—A small 
Apparatus, to be fixed to the Ears, has been invented by 
Dr. SCOTT for rendering conversation audible to deaf persons. 
These VOICE-CONDUCTORS are of great service in churches 
and public assemblies ; in professional and business pursuits are 
indispensable ; and in private life, the gratification of being re- 
stored to hearing is eufiiciently appreciated by those whoare deaf. 
—A NEW LAVEMENT FOUNTAIN (invented by the same pro- 
fessional Gentleman) is also recommended to the attention of 
persons subject to confinement of the bowels; and is respect- 
Tully submitted to the iaepentioe of individuals who are in the 
habit of using Lavement Machines, which are now superseded 
by this more convenient and useful improvement. It resembles 
a book, which, being filled with water, and the lid closed, may 
be put into the pocket. When applied, it is found always ready 
without any fixing, and is so peculiarly constructed, that the 
stream passes in a continued current, and, therefore, totally ex- 
cludes air.—Apply to SCOTT & CO., 369, Strand, 3 doors from 
Exeter Ha SE Cae _ 
INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 

orate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined eflects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. zs : 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
140, Strand; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
vard: and Barclay. %. Farringdon-street. 

PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING ! 

*MITH’S SCOURING DROPS, a most useful 

appendage to the Toilet. They have for several years 
been approved by the public, and are unfailing in the removal 
of Grease Spots, or fresh Paint, from every kind of Silk, Stuffs, fine 
Woollen Cloths, &e., without injuring the finest fabric or most 
delicate colour; and being an agreeable perfume can be use 
upon any occasion. They instantly take out Grease Spots from 
the Collars of Coats. 
BE CAREFUL TO ASK FOR 
“SCOURING DROPS, MADE BY SMITH,” 
CHEMIST, COLCHESTER. 

Owing to the change of duty, they are now sold _at only 1s, the 
Bottle, wholesale by Messrs Barclay & Sons, Sutton & Co., 
& Co., Thomas Butler, Edwards, Newbury, Patey & Co., 
Price & Co., &c., London; and retail by all Patent Medicine 
Venders and Perfumers. 
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8, New Burlington Street, October 6, 1837, 
MR. BENTLEY has just published the following NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RATTLIN THE REEFER, 
THE OLD COMMODORE. . 3 vols. 


MR. IRVING’S NEW ROMANC E, MR. HAYNES BAYLY’S NEW WORK, 
THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE; . KINDNESS IN WOMEN. 3 vols. 


Or, THE HAWK CHIEF. 2 vols. 18s. “No one can forget the charm of Mr. Bayly’s exquisite ballads—simpl 
“ A narrative of daring and chivalrous adventure—abounding in attractive and vivid descrip- | home to the general heart, because they expressed the general feelin “a “one touch oF came 
tions of the native inGlans and their warfare, and presenting sketches of character worthy of a | makes the whole world kin;’ and that one touch was the seat of his popularity, The same 
master.”"—Sunday 7 charm pervades the present work.”"—Literary Gazette. 
Iv. 
The Second Edition, revised, with Additions, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, of 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 


vy. vi. 
NEW TRAVELS IN AFRICA. NEW WORK EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates, In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
my . le » 
NARRATIVE OF THE LAST EXPEDITION| yy eMoIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA; ta Rg rag ge ! 
INCLUDING A STEAM VOYAGE UP THE NIGER. Author of Darnley,” ‘Philip Augustus,’ &c. 
BY MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, Surviving Officers of the Expedition. “This work is extremely agreeable. and, we should sa: eminently useful. Ve have — 
At Sangsh we have a book of real travels, embracing scenes of danger, privation, hardship, | moment upon the throne a youthful Queen, and certainly, as_far as it is perm’ 
death : full of novelty, variety, character, and not less remarkable for the spirited determination | humble subjects to know anything, a Queen fuil of ‘promise. It is therefore, to ~ nation full of of 
with which the enterprise was carried through, than for the information gained as to the social | hope, extremely pleasant to be furnished with specimens of female wisdom and virtue, and of 
and political condition of the interior of Africa, and the commercial speculations which that in- | those attributes which constitute a great, impartial, and noble monarchical character."— " 
formation suggests.”"—Spectator. ohn Bull 


vil. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL; 


With numerous ILLusTRrations by HERVIEU. 83 vols. 





Vill. 1x. 
. ‘ T MR. LOVER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
T H E B | V O U A C ? SECOND EDITION.—In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 Illustrations by the Author, 


Or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. RORY O’MORE. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ My Lite,’ -. By SAMUEL megan Esq., Author hs Legends and Stories of Ireland,’ &e, 
wits stirring and touching scenes in this work, as well as the i ing ep it “A truly 1 Irish, ."—Literary Gazette 
ill cause it to be perused with constant interest.”"—Literary Gazette. “As varied as a lover of ae can wish. wake have pathos, joke, grave incident, droll ad- 
A more rare or more charming combination of fact and fiction we have never met with than ventaies voouicaland each other as fast as we can _ 
is to be found i in these delightful pages.""—Sunday 











‘ 
“ 
i 


: x ‘ xu. 
Second Edition, revised, with. New Preface," > ‘New Naval ‘story by the aes of * Ben Brace.’ Mr. Theodore Hook’s New’ Novel.—Second Edition. + 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. te . “In 3 vols. 7 : sae pate: 
' post 8vo. With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
= CRICHTON. T:H°R ‘ARETHUSA In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
y W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, aie : c 
’ SAREE ARS WORTH, Row ‘| **By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. JACK BRAG 
A romance equally brilliant, eh a and original. oe i Captain Chamier is ‘certainly not inferior in descriptive By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
ry wie Genete. scones at once rapid, graphic, and im power, in the baive delineation of sea-manners and characters, Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ &c, 
their movement. Mr. Ainsworth has many of the hem Fo of stories of wpral life. tetthe pm ‘hs Cation and “ This novel is literally running over with fun."— Atheneum. 
of peril and terror, "Crichton Rt suspener, by scenes very entertaining work. It would be impossible todo justice to} “ Abounding in wit. originality, ar ed eae incident. we 
4 resting an amatic | it by extracts; we must t erefor ontent in one wordt fair recommend a perusal o ack Brag’ to every 
—it is the work of aman of genius.” —Euinburgh Keview. say that it is one of the best sea-novels. ait. Gas. . a ck lov ~# frolicsome and laughable story.”’—Courier. 








XII. , f XIV. 
EDITED BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, RN. sie Ps / ’ “... (HE COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY’ NOVELS. 


Now complete, in 6 vols. neatly bound. price 2/. 14 Now publi ing, im neat Pocket Volumes, price 6s. each, printed and embellished uniformly 
mayb be had tt ter Paste, peice be. oath, (any of ar ie * Waverley Novels,” (any of which may be pot separately, containing a com 


J. 9 W ss in all but four instances), TH 
ee ae ree OF GREAT | “sraNDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


{This unrriv — Collection of the best Mode fn Works of Fiction, chiefly by Living Authors, now 

With a Continuation of ‘the “History y to the Present Time. B eg oe M s d Sensi 

H A st ford’ Vath iss Austen's Sense am 

By the Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ Ben Brace,’ &c. Boras Amit Laat of ‘Hook's 5M + Maxwell — Parson's bility — — —— < 

W the ohicans — Pioneers — Jaught Park orthanger »bey— 

The a ® —— with A’ PORTRAIT GALLERY of the’ most, DISTINGUISHED Prairie — Liovel Lincoln — |} W “ecu rane Irving’s Alhambra er and Pre- 

FFICERS engaged in the late eventful War, including, 4 _ Borderers — Water , Witch—j| Morier's Hajji Baba 

Lord Nelson Lord Howe Sir Philip Broke * Bravo —Red Rover—Heads-’ Bulwer's Eugene Aram—Paul G iA is dampens Darnley—De 

Lord Collingwood ‘ Lord de ;Saumarez , Sir Alexander Gordon man Clifford i 

Lord PO! Lord Kei Lord Cochrane And the Popular Novels of Godwin, Miss Porter, Schiller, the sg paced Mrs. Prunton, 4 
z ‘ Sir Nesbit “Plcughby Sir Sydney Smith Mrs. Inchbald, Madame me Staél, Maxwell, Banim, Victor Hugo, Gleig, Manzoni, ‘Trelawny, 

ae eames T roubridge Lord Hood | | Mrs. Shelley, Peacock, &e 
Sir T. Docket Sir Suse 7... |, by — —t pee *,* The new volume, just published, contains 
Earl St. Vincent Lord Duncan &e. &e. MR. JAMES’S ‘PHILIP AUGUSTUS, 


“* This work will be a great national benefit. It i 
niet ene Pert wil bo 0, greet, ne e promises to be the text-book of our naval which will be tt immediately followed by Mr. AINSWOR'TH'S ‘ ROOKWOOD,’ and other cele- 
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